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In the matter of work undertaken and finished the 
history of the Association during the year ending June 
30, 1936, has differed little from that of former years when 
its income was about twice what it is today. That so much 
has been accomplished in research and publication has 
been due to further sacrifice made by the workers on the 
present staff. The Director has served the Association 
for practically nothing during these lean years, and others 
employed have shown similar consideration for the or- 
ganization in its struggles against unexpected handicaps. 
Some coworkers, otherwise employed, have served gratis 
in prosecuting certain studies for the Association. These 
sacrifices have made it possible for the management with 
limited funds to continue the work successfully within 
the limits of a much reduced budget. It should be noted, 
moreover, that while the income of the Association is still 
inadequate it has greatly increased beyond that of the 
preceding year. 

The receipts and disbursements for the year under 
review are herein presented as the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer: 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT JULY 1, 1935, TO JUNE 30, 1936 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 
Subscriptions ............ $1,339.66 Research $1,695.00 
Memberships .............. 2,270.56 Printing 
Contributions . 3,640.26 Accounting ......... 820.00 
Publications ............+. 1,309.31 Service.. 
— Traveling Expense .... 757.73 


Rent for 20 months.. 1,500.00 
History Prizes ........ 225.00 
Sundry Expenditure.. 497.81 


$8,781.58 $8,858.65 
Balance on hand July Balance on hand June 
Grand Total .............. $9,729.59 $9,729.59 


Some stimulus has been given to increasing the ‘income 
by bringing the Negroes of the country to the realization 
that the successful prosecution of this work depends main- 
ly upon the support which they will give it. The thought 
of thus widening the appeal of the cause was the dominant 
theme at the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 
the Association in Chicago September 9, 1935. It was 
there voted to make a more organized effort to obtain 
small amounts of money from a large number of people. 
In addition to the penny collections taken up during Negro 
History Week it was decided to offer the public a one- 
dollar sustaining membership to enlist the support of 
those who, although unable or unwilling to pay as much 
as three dollars a year for subscribing membership, would 
gladly contribute a dollar annually to assure the future of 
a worthy agency. This appeal therefore was made the be- 
ginning of the calendar year through a national Steering 
Committee with Dr. Charles H. Wesley as chairman and 
Miss Susie R. Quander as secretary. Other members of 
this committee were persons in and near Washington. 
Supporters of the work in the various parts served as 
state chairmen assisted by their own local committees. 

This first effort of the kind did not secure all the in- 


In keeping with the regulations of the Association the books have been 
duly audited by an accountant, who states that the receipts and disburse- 
ments herein reported are correctly taken from the reeords and that the 
balance in the bank agrees with the records of the institution in which the 
fund was deposited. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, his assistant, and all other persons permitted 
to handle funds of the Association are bonded in amounts sufficient to cover 
any probable losses to the Association.—THE EDITOR. 
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come desired, but it proved to be an encouraging step. A 
larger number of people heard of the work of the Asso- 
ciation; and, having given some assistance thereto, they 
increased their interest in the undertaking. While some 
state chairmen, facing unexpected difficulties, did not do 
much several reported from their areas considerable 
amounts of money. The largest amount was raised in 
the District of Columbia, the next in Virginia, while West 
Virginia did almost as well as the adjoining state. Con- 
siderable amounts came from Alabama, Michigan, Ohio, 
Illinois, Arkansas, Tennessee, New York, Florida and 
Maryland. The quotas required of the states were worked 
out according to the Negro population; and the District 
of Columbia, Michigan, Ohio, Virginia, and West Virginia 
reached their goals. About five thousand five hundred 
dollars was thus secured, but some of it came as contribu- 
tions and larger amounts for active and life memberships 
from persons sufficiently interested to maintain a more 
permanent connection with the Association. 


RESEARCH 


Two projects of importance were undertaken by Mr. 
KE. D. Preston, who served the Association during the year 
as a special investigator. He made a study of Thomas 
Walker and his times with respect to reconstruction in 
Alabama. Out of an abundance of data collected he pro- 
duced a paper which appears in the July issue of 1936. 
Mr. Preston devoted some time also to the study of Li- 
beria as reflected in letters to the Department of State 
by John H. Smythe when minister to the republic in West 
Africa. This work was intended as supplementary to the 
study made by Irving Dilliard of the papers of J. Mil- 
ton Turner, the first Negro to serve as the United States 
representative to that country, and the first of his race to 
enter the diplomatic service. Mr. Preston’s task, however, 
has not yet been completed. 
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The Director after making available the African Back- 
ground Outlined or Handbook for the Study of the Negro, 
which has finally been published, has continued his work 
on African Heroes and Heroines when abroad during the 
summer. At the same time, too, he has been collecting 
additional data for the completion of the Encyclopedia 
Africana, compiled by the Associated Publishers in co- 
operation with the Association. Such data were drawn 
from the libraries and archives devoted especially to the 
natives of Africa. The aim has been to summarize what 
is already revealed by the scientific study of these peoples 
and then to participate in the exploration of the neglected 
parts of this field. In this effort the Director has the co- 
operation of scholars in various countries of Europe. 

Maud Cuney-Hare, a voluntary worker in cooperation 
with the staff, died on February 13, 1936, before the pub- 
lication of her Negro Musicians and Their Music could 
be completed. With the aid of the staff, however, the work 
has been brought out by the Associated Publishers; and it 
has been well received not only in musical circles but 
among all scholars interested in the scientific study of the 
Negro. The work is not concerned so much with making 
available the music produced by Negroes as it is with 
the philosophy underlying the origin of this esthetic ex- 
pression and the lives of the participants. The Negro 
musician is thereby introduced to the thinking world, and 
Negro culture is given a new meaning. 

The Association has had the cooperation of another 
voluntary worker, Henry J. Cadbury, Hollis Professor of 
Divinity at Harvard University. He has made ‘‘an his- 
torical study resulting from a course on the social testi- 
monies of the Society of Friends”’ given by him at Pendle 
Hill in 1934. Learning of his work through a member of 
our staff, the Association welcomed the opportunity to 
bring out the important data thereby discovered. This 
work appeared in the April issue of Tur JourNnaL or NEGRO 
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History as an article entitled ‘‘Negro Membership in the 
Society of Friends.’’ The article has been reprinted to 
make available an additional five hundred copies. 

The contribution made some time ago by the Director 
to a history entitled European Civilization, Its Origin and 
Development, will soon appear in the eighth and last 
volume of this work from the Oxford University Press. 
This special portion of the work treats of the Negro in 
Latin America in contradistinction to his status in other 
parts of the Western Hemisphere under the domination 
of the Teuton. The work is being produced under the di- 
rection of Mr. Edward Eyre, of London. The other con- 
tributors to the same volume are the following: Douglas 
Woodruff; A. Hilliard Atteridge; Count De Penha Garcia; 
Pierre Charles, founder and organizer of the Inter-Uni- 
versity League, lecturer in Missionary History, Chaire 
de Baron Satsuma, University of Louvain; William Chris- 
tie Macleod, of the University of Pennsylvania; Don S. 
Rivera, of the University of Valladolid; M. George Jorré; 
Margaret Hodgson, of the University of the Witwaters- 
rand in South Africa; M. Norbert Laude, director of the 
Colonial University of Belgium; John Thauren; Pro- 
fessor Giuseppe Lugi, of the Istituto Coloniale in Naples; 
Eris O’Brien, lecturer in Modern History, St. John’s Col- 
lege, University of Sydney. 


EpucaTionaAL Work 


The educational work of the Association is gradually 
changing from a national to local basis. In the pro- 
portion as the schools take up the study of the Negro and 
teachers prepare themselves for instruction in this field 
communities become sufficient unto the task of studying 
and teaching Negro life and history independently of the 
national staff. The colleges which have emphasized prepa- 
ration toward this end are now sending forth young men 
and women able to speak with considerable authority with 
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respect to the Negro in history, literature, and art. Much 
information which the national staff once had to give 
communities in communications or through lectures and 
institutes may now be obtained from local workers in 
this sphere. 

This promising development does not mean that the 
load has been lifted entirely from the shoulders of the 
national staff. In spite of numerous duties calling for im- 
mediate attention the Director has had to do considerable 
traveling to stimulate educational effort in this sphere. 
The most important of such efforts for the year have been 
addresses delivered for the Washington Public Schools, 
an institute or a series of lectures for the people and the 
Public Schools of Detroit, a similar number of discourses 
at the West Virginia State College, and special addresses 
in Ohio at Columbus and Youngstown. Dr. Charles H. 
Wesley, a coworker in this particular effort, had the op- 
portunity to speak for the Rotarians in Toronto—an echo 
from as far as Chicago of the eloquent and informing ad- 
dress which he delivered at Northwestern University on 
the occasion of the last session of the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History. 

The programs of clubs have also undergone some 
changes. It has been necessary to work out special tasks 
for those engaged in adult education with respect to the 
Negro that they may be supplementary to what is some- 
times being done in the local schools. In the C. C. C. 
camps, where the history of the Negro is a popular topic, 
the work being undertaken along this line has been about 
the same as that of the upper elementary grades but 
adapted both in matter and method to the capacity of 
these men undergoing rehabilitation. The educational ad- 
visers have had to treat with publishers for especially 
low-priced books that as large a number as possible of 
the required texts may be made available. The impecu- 
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nious condition of these men makes it inadvisable to re- 
quire the purchase of any book which costs more than a 
dollar. The Association has given cooperation in work- 
ing toward this end. 

Young people’s societies also find themselves facing 
a transition in this sphere. Their programs have been 
made more specialized. Ordinary stories or representa- 
tions which have become common as the Negro has learned 
more about himself no longer hold the attention of the 
public. It has been necessary for these groups to delve 
into numerous works for materials not so widely known 
and to dramatize with striking effect incidents and move- 
ments not generally understood. Whether in clubs or 
schools, then, the Negro is sometimes being taken as seri- 
ously as we have formerly regarded the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teuton. The Negro has de- 
veloped an enthusiasm for telling his story, and the other 
elements of the population in the country have become 
less indifferent to hearing it. Some of the clubs thus con- 
cerned are in white institutions which have no Negro 
students. 


Necro History Week 


Negro History Week, already taken into account in a 
special article in the April issue, requires no comment 
here except to show its bearing on the other aspects of the 
work. It should be repeated, however, that Negro His- 
tory Week is the most popularizing force set to work 
by this organization. In parts of the country where the 
people seldom hear of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History or of THe Journat or Necro His- 
tory they look forward with great expectation to the com- 
ing of Negro History Week. Even the smallest of the 
children as far down as the kindergarten have been thus 
impressed and manifest the same enthusiasm in par- 
ticipating in this observance. That such a force has done 
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and can do much to further the general interests of the 
Association cannot be doubted. 

Negro History Week is essentially a Book Week. 
To know sufficient about the Negro in order to par- 
ticipate intelligently in the celebration there arises a 
demand for a much larger number of books bearing upon 
the Negro than one finds generally available. Up to about a 
generation ago most of the libraries of the country had 
nothing on the Negro except one or two of the older his- 
tories and a few copies of the poems and other writings 
of unusually distinguished Negro authors who had been 
given an opportunity to reach the public through various 
houses. During recent years, largely as a result of ap- 
proaching the public through the Negro History Week 
celebration, great stimulus has been given to the produc- 
tion and sale of books covering every aspect of Negro life 
and history; and Negro authors, not only through the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History in eo- 
operation with the Associated Publishers, but through 
most of the publishing houses of this country, have had a 
hearing; and their books are being distributed by prac- 
tically all such agencies in the commercial world. Some 
Negroes prefer to publish their works through white firms; 
and when these houses because of other obligations fail to 
expedite the sale of such books by Negroes the authors call 
upon us to help out. 

Negro History Week has had a direct bearing also 
on increasing the subscriptions of THr JournaL oF NEGRO 
History. This has also been required not only in prepara- 
tion for the celebration but for the systematic study which 
it has stimulated. The demand for magazines, however, 
is not restricted to this particular publication. All maga- 
zines devoted to the portrayal of the life and history of 
the Negro find this an opportune moment to appeal for 
greater support of these organs thus functioning in the 
social order, and the Association is delighted to see them 
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grow. At the present these are not many, but those which 
have withstood the difficulties of the depression have 
profited by this increasing interest in the study of the 
Negro and the presentation of his case to the world. 
The Association receives most of its contributions dur- 
ing the Negro History Week season. As a rule the 
staff makes an appeal to the public the first part of the 
year, but without any special effort to this effect the peo- 
ple, when reaching the height of their enthusiasm in em- 
phasizing the importance of further study of the Negro, 
make larger contributions to the work. The thought in 
this case is that great good has been thereby accom- 
plished, and for the furtherance of this work more finan- 
cial support must be provided. Such effort, however, has 
been voluntary, for the Director of the Association has 
always objected to connecting the raising of money for this 
effort with the celebration of Negro History Week. That 
the people themselves should take the matter in this light 
is an evidence of their appreciation of this undertaking. 


BRANCHES 


Some branches of the Association have been very active 
whereas others have been practically dormant. In most 
cases of inaction, however, some other agency in the same 
place has supplemented the work. This has been espe- 
cially true of St. Louis, stirred up by Herman Dreer; of 
Detroit, led by Snow F. Grigsby, of the Civie Association 
in that city; of Pittsburgh, influenced by T. J. King; of 
Florida, moved by E. P. Southall and J. R. E. Lee; of 
Ohio, stirred by J. W. Scott in Cincinnati, and W. F. 
Savoy and J. A. Mitchell, in Columbus. In other words, 
the seed sown in the first ground did not produce as much 
fruit as did the scions transplanted to a more productive 
soil. 

The work of some of the successful branches should be 
commended. Probably the most active for the year was 
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that of Virginia State College, where with this institution 
as a base the whole state has been organized under Prof. 
L. P. Jackson for systematic support of the Association. 
Every hamlet of any consequence in Virginia knows some- 
thing about the effort to collect and publish the records of 
the Negro that the race may not become a negligible fac- 
tor in the thought of the world. It is with this branch 
that the Association meets in annual session this fall. 
Warmly supported by the branch at Newport News in 
that same state, this central body is securing encouraging 
results. 

Others taking up different tasks have functioned effi- 
ciently. The Southwest Branch, with headquarters at 
Houston, has done about as well as can be expected 
where practically all the people are concentrating their 
attention on the Texas Centennial Exposition. In New 
Orleans, under the inspiration of Miss Gertrude Green, 
much has been achieved in securing material and moral 
support for the Association. In New York a successful 
effort has been made by H. A. Tynes and Lorenzo J. 
Greene in infusing new life into the local organization. The 
Chicago Branch did so much toward the successful cele- 
bration of the twentieth anniversary of the Association 
that it has rested somewhat on its oars during the suc- 
ceeding months. 

Among the greatest difficulties of the branches is that 
of leadership. The national office organizes the work in a 
city and suggests a program. Very often the person 
selected from the floor to carry it out is the least qualified 
for the task. What is suggested from the national office 
as the wisest procedure may require modification to suit 
local needs. If the leader has not sufficient imagination 
to solve the problem himself the work may fail to grip 
the community and die in infancy. With the increase in 
the number of young men prepared along this line in the 
schools better leadership is assured, but the very fact that 
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schools are now taking up this work makes the multiplica- 
tion of branches unnecessary except for adult education. 
Many branches for this reason have not held together, 
feeling that they have been supplanted by a more efficient 
agency. Usually in the North where less attention is 
given to the study of the Negro than in the South the 
branches have found more to do, and some have made a 
fine record in getting the teaching of the Negro into the 
public schools. 


C. G. Woopson 


THE NEGRO IN POLITICS 


It is one of the anomalies of our republican government 
that nearly one-tenth of our citizens of voting age are not 
permitted to vote. The Negro has no direct representation 
in lower southern legislatures. As a class, he is unable to in- 
fiuence the selection of the judges and other public officials 
who are entrusted with the protection of his life, liberty 
and property. Ifa sheriff coolly surrenders a Negro to a 
southern mob to be lynched, he has no way to bring politi- 
cal pressure on that sheriff. Most Negroes have no right 
to participate in the election of school officials who appor- 
tion the educational fund between the two races. In 1917 
the voteless Negro was drafted to fight for a democracy 
which denied him political privileges. Although our gov- 
ernment rests on the ‘‘consent of the governed,’’ it is a 
fact that nearly ten million people in the United States are 
governed without their consent. 

At the close of the Civil War, in a time of idealistic 
emotion, some three-quarters of a million Negroes were 
suddenly given political rights. Most of the new voters 
were ignorant and illiterate. They were utterly untaught 
in the principles of self-government. So ignorant were 
they of the nature of the franchise, that, according to 
Fleming, some went to the polls with baskets and bags 
in which to carry it away. It was only natural that 
this illiterate mass should have been exploited by design- 
ing politicians. The character of the Reconstruction gov- 
ernments based on Negro suffrage is well known. It is un- 
fortunate that those of the white race who won the Negro’s 
confidence were not, with a few exceptions, men of high 
character. As for the southern whites, embittered by the 
‘‘humiliation of being governed by their former proper- 
ty,’’ they would not cooperate with the freedmen; and the 
fear of ‘‘Negro domination’’ has since remained. 

256 
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As federal military control was withdrawn the process 
of disfranchisement began. By the end of 1876 the Demo- 
erats had gained control in most southern states, often 
using methods not defensible under the law. Mr. L. Q. C. 
Lamar, in his famous controversy with Blaine, explained 
the falling off of the Republican vote in Mississippi, where 
the Negroes had a majority of 40,000, by asserting that 
they had come to recognize that their true interests lay 
with the Democratic Party. Others explained the decreased 
Republican vote by saying that the Negroes were so busy 
with their farms and their growing bank accounts that 
they had lost interest in politics. Most historians hold a 
different theory. The former masters were determined 
that whites should rule, and the Negroes were disfran- 
chised by strong arm methods and ballot box stuffing. The 
political repression was accompanied by Ku Klux outrages 
which began in Tennessee and spread to other states. 
There were serious race riots in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and official investigations numbered the dead in thousands.? 
Wholesale bribery was resorted to. The most effective 
method was to bribe the preachers, since the Negro church 
was a kind of political organization and those who voted 
contrary to the direction of their spiritual guides were 
ostracized and sometimes expelled from the church. In 
South Carolina the ‘‘eight ballot box law’’ provided as 
many ballot boxes as there were candidates, and the voter 
was required to deposit his ballot unaided in the proper 
receptacle. If he could not read there was every chance 
that he would invalidate his ballot by depositing it in the 
wrong place. Other states adopted the Australian ballot 
and required the voter to mark it without assistance. In 
Louisiana and North Carolina the governor was given 


*W. A. Dunning, Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1901, 437-49; James M. Calla- 
han in The South in the Building of the Nation, iv, 638-9. 

* Exec. Docs., 44 Cong., 2 sess., No. 30; Sen. Reports, 46 Cong., 2 sess., 
pt. 1, xviii. 
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large appointing power with the result that even black 
parishes and counties were administered by white officials. 
Such methods were condoned on the ground that the choice 
was often between Negro government on one hand and 
illegal election contrivances on the other. 

By the beginning of the ’90s, the Negro was practically 
disfranchised. The corrupt methods used to bring this 
about began to be used against whites opposed to the 
reigning political clique. As these effects of corruption 
became evident, certain political leaders felt that it would 
be better to secure Negro disfranchisement by constitu- 
tional means. There were other circumstances which stim- 
ulated the movement for constitutional disfranchisement. 
First, Republicans in Congress had been pushing a new 
project to have the federal government assume control 
over elections, but the defeat of the Lodge Force Bill gave 
assurance that Congress would not intervene in behalf of 
the Negro. In fact, even the North had now become con- 
vineed that Negro suffrage was a failure and that the race 
as a whole was not qualified to exercise the ballot. The 
South felt that the penalizing clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment would not be applied. Second, white suprem- 
acy in the South depended upon white political solidarity, 
and that solidarity was shaken by the Populist movement. 
So closely divided were the white groups that there was a 
temptation for one or the other to attempt to gain the 
Negro vote. In 1894 the Republicans and Populists fused 
in North Carolina and two years later carried the state, 
resulting in the election of a Negro member to Congress. 
Towns like Wilmington, New Bern and Greenville, with 
heavy Negro populations, feared a reversion to reconstruc- 
tion days. In other states white solidarity did not give 
way, but the choice between solidarity and ‘‘Negro rule’’ 
prevented independent voting. The situation seemed to 
point to constitutional disfranchisement as the only remedy. 
Third, the Republicans had created governments in the 
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Philippines, Hawaii and Puerto Rico with educational tests 
which excluded more than a majority of the electorate. 
They could not consistently object if the South by similar 
measures barred the Negroes, a large majority of whom 
were illiterate. 

In 1890 Mississippi adopted a constitution which dis- 
franchised her Negroes. In 1895 South Carolina, by a 
somewhat different amendment, did the same thing. Lou- 
isiana in 1898, North Carolina in 1900, Alabama and Vir- 
ginia in 1901, Georgia in 1908 and Oklahoma in 1910 also 
revised the suffrage clauses of their constitutions. A dis- 
franchising amendment was rejected in Arkansas in 1912, 
and in Maryland a similar amendment has been thrice re- 
jected (1905, 1909, 1911). None of these constitutions dis- 
criminate on the ground of ‘‘race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.’’ The end is achieved by a series of 
qualifications based upon literacy, property and the pay- 
ment of taxes. Each state has an educational test. In 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, and Mississippi the 
applicant must be able to read any part of the state con- 
stitution; in Alabama he must be able to read any part of 
the federal constitution; in Georgia he must be able to 
read any part of either the state or federal constitution. 
In Virginia, Louisiana and North Carolina he must make 
application for registration in his own handwriting. Sev- 
eral states have alternate property qualifications: $300 in 
South Carolina and Louisiana, $300 or forty acres of land 
in Alabama, $500 or forty acres in Georgia. Two years of 
residence in the state is a frequent requirement. Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana re- 
quire the payment of poll taxes or other taxes. These 
must usually be paid from four to six months before the 
election at which the elector offers to vote, and the trea- 
surer’s receipt must be presented on election day to prove 
that the taxes have been paid. A voter who can meet these 
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various qualifications may still be excluded from the fran- 
chise in South Carolina and Alabama if he has committed 
any of a long list of crimes of which Negroes are consid- 
ered more likely than whites to be guilty: Bigamy, adul- 
tery, wife-beating, burglary, perjury, larceny, vagrancy, 
deserting a plantation after receiving advances, receiving 
stolen goods and selling or offering one’s vote for sale. 

At the time these constitutions were adopted the Negro 
was generally illiterate and, as a class, owned little proper- 
ty. The door to the franchise was therefore closed. Further- 
more, the poll tax requirement lent itself to discrimination 
in two ways. If the Negroes were less inclined to pay their 
taxes than the whites, they would be unable to satisfy the 
test; if they were careless about preserving their receipts 
they would be unable to prove that they had paid the tax 
and would thereby be disqualified from voting. <A rigid 
enforcement of these provisions would have disfranchised 
many white voters. These were rescued by temporary 
‘‘orandfather,’’ ‘‘good character’’ and ‘‘understanding’”’ 
clauses, the object of which was to allow all white men who 
could vote when the change was made to get their names 
on a registration list which would guarantee them suffrage 
for life regardless of other qualifications. In Alabama, 
Virginia, and Georgia the ballot is given to all persons 
who have served in the Union or Confederate armies or 
navies and the legal descendants of such persons. Lou- 
isiana, North Carolina and Oklahoma give the ballot to all 
persons who could vote on January 1, 1867—before the 
Negro was enfranchised in any state—and the legal de- 
scendants of such voters inherit the right of suffrage. 
Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia have an 
‘‘understanding”’’ clause as an alternative to the literacy 
test, allowing persons to vote if they can ‘‘understand”’ a 
passage of the constitution when read to them even though 
they may not be able to read it themselves. Alabama al- 
lows all persons ‘‘who are of good character and who 
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understana the duties and obligations of citizens under the 
republican form of government’’ to register permanently. 
It should be noticed that any voter wishing to come under 
this class of exceptions to the general rule must register 
before a stated time, as January 1, 1904 in Virginia. Illit- 
erates who became of age after the date specified do not 
automatically become voters. 

The ‘‘understanding’’ and ‘‘grandfather’’ clauses have 
been the target of severe criticism. The Negro who can- 
not read cannot vote; but the illiterate white man retains 
his suffrage by virtue of his inheritance of the franchise or 
his expertness in constitutional law. 


It is apparent that an inspector may easily reject as unreason- 

able an interpretation from a colored man and accept one no whit 
better from a white man. Such a discrimination in practice would 
be very hard to discover.* 
Thus what purports to be an intelligence test turns out to 
be a game with loaded dice. It was inevitable that these 
clauses should be argued before the Supreme Court. In a 
Mississippi case, the Court declined to interfere. 


It has not been shown (said Justice McKenna) that their actual 
administration was evil, only that evil was possible under them.* 
But in 1915 the ‘‘grandfather’’ clause of the Oklahoma 
constitution was held to be a violation of the Fifteenth 
Amendment.® The decision affected only Oklahoma and 
Georgia because these clauses had already expired by lim- 
itation in other states. As frequently happens, the Court 
acted too late; illiterate whites in most southern states had 
already placed their names on a permanent registration 
list, illiterate Negroes had not. 

Judged by its results, the coup d’etat was successful. Of 
the 147,000 Negroes of voting age in Mississippi, only 37,- 
000 could read and only 8,615 registered. In 1898 Louisiana 

* Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 1892. 


‘Williams vs. Mississippi, 170 U.S., 213, 1898. 
*Guinn vs. United States, 238 U.S., 347, 1915. 
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reduced the number of registered Negroes from 127,000 to 
7,000, and two years later further reduced this figure to 
5,300. In Alabama, out of 130,000 Negroes of voting age, 
only 5,000 registered. The results in other states were as 
striking. Realizing the futility of contest, the whites and 
mulattoes who controlled the Republican organizations in 
the South abandoned state politics and contented them- 
selves with attending national conventions and subsisting 
on such crumbs of patronage as fell from the federal table. 
In recent times the Republican Party has shown a 
tendency to oust the Negroes in several southern states, the 
state organizations affecting to be ‘‘Lily-white.’’ Even as 
I write the farce is being played again at Cleveland where 
the seats of colored delegates to the National Republican 
Convention are being contested. By expelling the Negro, 
Republican leaders hope to attract whites to their organi- 
zation who, they know, will not join the party as long as 
the Negro is a Republican. It is hard on the Negro, but 
it may be good politics. 

The desire to keep the ballot in white hands has recently 
led to a new device known as the ‘‘white primary.’’ White 
solidarity in the South has long made the election a for- 
mality. The real contests are fought out in the primary 
where the candidates of the Democratic Party are nomi- 
nated.’ Desiring that their vote be more than an empty for- 
mality, an increasing number of Negroes who can qualify 
under the literacy and property clauses are registering as 
Democrats. As the primary is a bit of political machinery 
unknown to the Federal Constitution, it would seem that 
its regulation might be entrusted to state laws. In 1923 
Texas enacted a law excluding Negroes from participating 

*James M. Callahan in The South in the Building of the Nation, iv, 
641-2; A. B. Hart, The Southern South, 176. 

7In the Texas gubernatorial campaign of 1926, at the first Democratic 
primary (July 24), with six condidates, 735,186 votes were cast. In the run- 


off (Aug. 30) between Dan Moody and Gov. ‘‘Ma’’ Ferguson, 793,766 votes 
were cast. In the general election, only 89,263 votes were cast. 
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in the Democratic primaries of that state. This act fell 
before a decision of the Supreme Court. ‘‘It seems to us 
hard to imagine a more direct and obvious infringement of 
the Fourteenth Amendment,’’ wrote Justice Holmes.2 A 
second Texas statute, which permitted the ‘‘state central 
committee of the several parties’’ to prescribe the qualifi- 
cations for voting in their respective primaries, was like- 
wise held to be unconstitutional (1932), as an improper 
delegation of power.® Then the Democratic Party, without 
prompting from the Legislature, ruled that only white citi- 
zens of Texas were eligible to membership. This time the 
Court by a unanimous verdict declared that, while a State 
might not abridge the right to vote on the ground of race 
or color, a political party was ‘‘a voluntary organization, 
competent to decide its own membership,’’ and might do 
the forbidden thing.”” In a southern state, operating under 
a one party system, such a decision is tantamount to a 
denial of the suffrage on the grounds of race or color de- 
spite the prohibition in the Fifteenth Amendment. 

The great mass of southern Negroes seem singularly un- 
concerned. They appear to feel that government is the 
white man’s burden and he can bear it. In those states 
where the constitutions have not been revised, the Negro 
is constitutionally as free to exercise his right of franchise 
as in New England. But he disfranchises himself, for 
comparatively few of them attempt to meet the paltry re- 
quirement of paying the poll tax. In the words of Dr. 
Kelly Miller, Dean of Howard University, they are ‘‘losing 
by default.’’? So long as the Negro believed that Demo- 
cratic success would put him back into slavery, he voted in 
order to preserve his liberty. That fear being dispelled, 
he no longer is interested in polities. 

® Nixon vs. Herndon, 273 U.S., 536, 1927. 

* Nixon vs. Condon et al., New York Times, May 3, 1932, 2:4; May 8, 
1932, iii, 1:4. 

** Grover vs. Townshend, New York Times, Apr. 2, 1935, 15:1. 


" Kelly Miller, ‘‘A Circuit of the South,’’ Voice of the Negro, Sept., 
1906. New York Times, May 8, 1932, iii, 6:1. 
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Where the Negro is not numerous enough to be politi- 
cally a menace, providing always that there is no danger 
of the white vote being so divided as to make him a balance 
of power, there may be toleration for him at the polls. But 
where his numbers enable him to threaten white political 
supremacy in any way, there is an insistence that he shall 
not vote, regardless of his qualifications. So far as it is 
possible to determine the attitude of the South, the Green- 
wood (Miss.) Daily Commonwealth expressed this when it 
said: 

A good many Negroes are registering. ... Our advice to these 
Negroes, and all other Negroes who contemplate registering, is that 
they had better get this idea out of their heads as soon as possible. 
The Negroes are getting along mighty well with the white people 
of Leflore County, and they have been for some time—and they 
ought to have better sense than to think they will ever again have 
the remotest chance of voting in our elections. Such a thing is 
simply unthinkable, and the sooner these Negroes who have regis- 
tered—and those who contemplate doing so—realize this fact, the 
better for them.’” 

In like spirit, Prof. Jerome Dowd, himself a southerner, 


writes: 

If every Negro in South Carolina and Mississippi could read 
and write and understand all the constitutions in the world, the 
white people would not allow them to control their governments. 
... Save by force of arms, no colored race is ever going to govern 
any state in this Republic.* 

What have been the results of this practical exclusion 
of the Negro from political rights? One very harmful 
effect is the sense of injustice which is created in the mind 
of Negro leaders. ‘‘Taxation without representation is just 
as unjust today as it was in 1776,” cries William J. Ed- 
wards, principal of the Snow Hill Normal and Industrial 
Institute. Conferences of Negroes have repeatedly pro- 


* Greenwood Daily Commonwealth, Feb. 5, 1919. Cf. also Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News, June 20, 1919; Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis, Sept. 16, 1920; 
and a Florida election poster reproduced in The Crisis, May 1925. 


** Dowd, The Negro in American Life, 108. 


* Edwards, Twenty-five Years in the Black Belt, 95. 
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tested against the discrimination. The call to the Fourth 
Annual Session of the National Race Congress reads: 


The right to vote and be voted for, is the first of rights. It is 
the vital principle of self-government and individual liberty. The 
ballot marks the difference between the citizen and the serf. With- 
out the ballot the colored American is powerless to contend for 
right and justice and civil equality; with the ballot he is all- 
powerful to act in defense of every lawful privilege.'’ 


In reply to the question, ‘‘What does the Negro want in 
our democracy?’’ Richard R. Wright, Jr., said: 


The Negroes’ wants in ‘‘our democracy’’ are simple and fun- 
damental. The Negro wants a democracy and not a ‘‘white- 
ocracy’’.... The right to express opinion as to what laws shall 
govern the democracy and who shall execute them is fundamental. 
It is notorious that where nine-tenths of the Negroes live they are 
denied the right to vote, and in defiance of the spirit of ‘‘our 
democracy’’.... And this Negro will not be satisfied until he 
gets a fair chance to vote. And until that chance is given ‘‘our 
democracy’’ is merely a sham and a farce.'® 

I hold these truths to be self evident (declared DuBois in 
1928), that a disfranchised working class in modern industrial 
civilization is worse than helpless. It is a menace not simply to 
itself but to every other group in the community. It will be dis- 
eased, it will be criminal, it will be ignorant, it will be the play- 
thing of mobs, and it will be insulted by caste restrictions.’7 


The South is paying a high price for Negro disfran- 
chisement. As literacy opens a constitutional way to the 
exercise of the franchise, the Negro will squeeze through 
the barrier in time if proper educational facilities are pro- 
vided. This fact makes some states negligent in providing 
proper schools for Negroes.’* But a large number of illit- 
erates, even though they are without political power, can 
hardly be an asset to a nation. In practice, Negro suffrage 
has saddled the South with a one-party system. With a 
single party, issues are bound to be purely local and this 
has resulted in the virtual disfranchisement of the whites 

*R. T. Kerlin, The Voice of the Negro, 56. 

* National Conference of Social Work, 1919, 539-44. 


Paper read at the Inter-racial Conference, Washington, D. C., 1928. 
*U. S. Dept. of Labor, Negro Migration in 1916-17, 40. 
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in national and sometimes even in state elections.” The 
Negro forced prohibition on the South long before the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. In order to de- 
prive the black man of his gin, the southern white was 
compelled to vote dry even though he drank wet. Fear of 
Negro domination retarded the granting of suffrage to 
women because of the possibilities which might result from 
enfranchising black females. It has exposed the South to 
the rule of demagogues like Tillman, Blease, Vardaman 
and Heflin who, by playing on the prejudice of ignorant 
voters, are able to ride themselves into office on the spectre 
of Negro rule. ‘‘To hell with the Constitution when the 
virtue of a woman is at stake’’ does not sound like a con- 
structive platform; yet it was the issue on which Cole 
Blease ran for the United States Senate in the Year of Our 
Lord 1930. So long as such mentality governs the South, 
the southern Negro will remain politically dumb; and all 
the decisions of the Supreme Court will not make it other- 
wise. 


In the northern and western states the Negro is a voter. 
As a result of the heavy influx of Negroes during the 
World War and Post-War periods, he has become an im- 
portant factor in several northern states. Moreover, the 
race is so massed in certain counties and city wards that it 
is sometimes able to control the selection of local officials. 
In Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland and In- 
dianapolis, Negroes frequently appear as members of city 
councils or of boards of aldermen. Furthermore, segrega- 
tion, like an ill wind that blows some good, has enabled the 
Negro to elect members of his race to legislatures in sev- 
eral northern states. As early as 1866 two Negroes were 
elected to the Massachusetts legislature. In 1896 Chris- 
topher Payne appeared in the House of Delegates from 


*The year 1896 is a case in point: there was a strong gold-standard 
faction in Virginia; yet the necessity of political unity delivered the state to 
Bryan. 
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Fayette County, West Virginia; and since that time Ne- 
groes have frequently been elected from McDowell, Kana- 
wha and Fayette counties in that state. New York usually 
has one member of the race at Albany. In Ohio, Harry C. 
Smith of Cleveland served three terms in the lower house, 
followed by Perry B. Jackson of the same city. In 1930, 
six Negroes were chosen to the legislature of Illinois, five 
to the House and one to the Senate. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and California usually 
have one or more colored members in their state assem- 
blies. In 1928, Oscar DePriest, long a figure of political 
importance in the South Side of Chicago, was sent to rep- 
resent the First Illinois District in the national House of 
Representatives. He served until the fall of 1934, when 
another Negro succeeded him. 

The political influence of the black voter has compelled 
recognition of the Negro in the distribution both of federal 
and state patronage. The ministers to Hayti and Liberia 
are usually members of the race, and the Republican state 
organizations in the South usually contain one or more 
professional politicians like Benjamin Jeff Davis of Geor- 
gia or Perry Howard of Mississippi. A great many colored 
janitors are employed about government buildings and 
some colored clerks are found in the various departments 
at Washington. But of late there has been a tendency to 
demand a share of the more important political plums.” 


»” Among the positions to which Negroes have been appointed are: assist- 
ant attorney general of the United States, register of the Treasury, assistant 
solicitor general of the Post Office Dept., assistant federal district attorney, 
New York City; district attorney for southern Ohio, assistant district attor- 
ney for southern New York, Philadelphia and West Virginia; assistant clerk 
at large, Railway Mail Service; collector of customs, Charleston and New 
Orleans; collector of internal revenue, New York City; judge of municipal 
court, Washington, D. C.; recorder of deeds, Washington, D. C.; assistant at- 
torney general for Illinois, special assistant to attorney general of Massachu- 
setts, special assistant in Dept. of Agriculture, New York; specialist, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Ohio; state librarian, West Virginia; director of Dept. of Negro 
Welfare and Statistics, West Virginia and Michigan; state insurance ex- 
aminer, Massachusetts; state board of education, West Virginia; member Com- 
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The existence of such tax-supported institutions as the 
West Virginia State College for Negroes, the Bureau of 
Negro Welfare and Statistics, the West Virginia Colored 
Orphans’ Home, and others, all directed and manned by 
Negroes, testifies to the Negro’s political power in West 
Virginia. Institutions for Negroes in other states also 
bear witness to their political influence. 

It is by no means certain to what extent the Negro is 
susceptible to the influence of corrupt politicians. Un- 
doubtedly there have been cases of exploitation of the Ne- 
gro vote by northern politicians to the detriment of the 
country. (White voters are not entirely beyond criticism 
on this point.) The Harlem districts of New York cast 
heavy votes for Mayors Hylan and Walker.” William 
Hale Thompson, who has the distinction of having been 
Chicago’s worst mayor, had the solid support of Chicago’s 
‘‘black belt’’ at every quadrennial election from 1915 to 
1931. More than 50,000 of his 83,000 plurality in 1923 was 
rolled up in three Negro wards.” One of the most common 
charges growing out of the Chicago riot was that it was 
partly the result of intolerable political conditions due to 
the influence of the Negro in polities. ‘‘While the South is 
merce Commission, Illinois; member board of trustees of Eastern Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania, special deputy attorney general, New York City; as- 
sistant district attorney, New York City, Chicago and Indianapolis; assistant 
city solicitor, Pittsburgh; assistant city attorney, Chicago; assistant cor- 
poration counsel, Boston and Chicago; civil service commissioner, New York 
City; member City Planning Board, Boston; member Zoning Commission, 
Chicago; member Municipal Housing Commission, Los Angeles; clerk of 
Juvenile Court, Boston; member of unemployment commissions, New York 
City, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Pittsburgh; member board of education, 
New York City; health officer, New York City, St. Louis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
and Richmond, Ind. 

2 Colored Citizens’ Non-Partisan Committee for the Reelection of Mayor 
Walker, New York City and the Colored Citizens, 1929. 

“Elmer Davis, ‘‘ Portrait of an Elected Person,’’ Harper’s Mag., 155: 
171-85; Graham Taylor, ‘‘Chicago rising from its fall,’’ Survey, 46:397, 
June 18, 1921; New Republic, Apr. 6, 1926, 50:186; ‘‘What Big Bill’s Elec- 
tion Means,’’ Lit. Digest, Apr. 16, 1927, 93:5; Chicago Daily News, Almanac 
and Year Book. 
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disfranchising by legislation, the North is doing it by 
cash,’’ is the comment of Ray Stannard Baker.” On the 
other hand, the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 
declared: 

The newly arrived migrants have exercised the use of the ballot 
in a commendable fashion when one considers their lack of ex- 
perience in politics.*4 

In the past it was taken for granted that Negroes were 
Republicans. Black mothers taught their baby boys that 
the pathway to heaven consisted of four steps: to repent, 
to believe, to be baptized, and to ‘‘jine the Republican 
Party.’’ In this spirit, Frederick Douglass once declared, 
‘‘The Republican Party is the ship; all else the sea.’’ But 
the Negro of today has begun to doubt the divinity of Re- 
publicanism. In New York, Tammany has made great 
gains in the Negro districts. In 1922, the Harlem Negroes 
sent a Democrat to represent the Twenty-first District at 
Albany, and since that time political control of Harlem 
has been divided between the two parties. In 1924, Henry 
W. Shields, Democratic Negro candidate of the Twenty- 
first District, was elected to the state assembly. In the 
Nineteenth District, a white Democrat was elected to the 
board of aldermen despite the fact that there was a colored 
candidate on the Republican ticket.”” In 1930 the Demo- 
cratic organization nominated two colored lawyers of New 
York City for municipal judgeships, and elected them.” In 
1935 a Negro, Herbert L. Bruce, was elected to the Execu- 
tive Council of Tammany Hall.27_ The revolt has spread to 
other cities. In April, 1924, many of the Negro wards of 
Kansas City, Missouri, went Democratic in the mayoralty 
contest. In the fall of 1934 DePriest was defeated for 
Congress by Arthur W. Mitchell, a Negro Democrat. The 


*®R. S. Baker, Following the Color Line, 269. 

* Detroit Bureau of Govt. Research, The Negro in Detroit, sec. ix, 7. 
* Outlook, July 23, 1924, 137:472-3. 

* Chicago Defender, Nov. 8, 1930. 

7 New York Times, Oct. 17, 1935, 6:2. 
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race claims credit for the defeat of several members of 
Congress who voted against anti-lynching bills. Indeed, 
the present opposition to Mr. Borah as a Republican can- 
didate is based on this ground. There is reason for believ- 
ing that when Mr. Borah contemplated withdrawing from 
the Ohio primaries last January, his action was dictated 
by the knowledge of his heutenants that Negro opposition 
made his success in that pivotal state doubtful.* Unfor- 
tunately for him, Mr. Borah changed his mind, allowed his 
name to be used at the polls, and was decisively defeated. 

In the meantime the Negro has found other targets for 
his political opposition. In 1930, President Hoover sent to 
the Senate the name of Judge John Parker as Justice of 
the Supreme Court. It was reported that in 1920, as Re- 
publican gubernatorial candidate in North Carolina, Judge 
Parker had said: 


The Negro as a class does not desire to enter politics. The Re- 
publican Party of North Carolina does not desire him to do so. 
We recognize the fact that he has not yet reached the stage in his 
development when he can share the burdens and responsibilities of 
government. . . . The participation of the Negro in politics is a 
source of evil and danger to both races and is not desired by the 
wise men in either race or by the Republican Party of North 
Carolina.”® 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People telegraphed Judge Parker to ascertain whether he 
were correctly quoted and, if so, whether he held the same 
views in 1930 as in 1920. When three days passed without 
a reply, it was decided to oppose the confirmation of his 
appointment. Parker’s defeat was due to a combination of 
labor union and Negro influence. 

Delivered from Parker, the Negro turned upon senators 
who voted for his confirmation. Senators Henry J. Allen 
of Kansas and Roscoe McCulloch of Ohio, both Republi- 
cans who had supported Parker, were defeated for re- 


* Ibid., Jan. 6, 1936, 4:5; Jan. 28, 1936, 6:5; Jan. 29, 1936, 13:8. 
* Chicago Defender, May 31, 1930. 
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election in 1930. In each instance, there were other factors 
which entered into their defeat, but there is no doubt that 
the colored vote was influential. While Senator Capper, 
who voted against Parker’s confirmation, was loyally sup- 
ported by the Negro voters, Allen received only 27 per cent 
of the vote in the Negro districts of Kansas City. The 
eolored districts of Cleveland, Toledo, Akron, Columbus 
and Canton went to McCulloch’s Democratic opponent by 
margins of from 50 to 86 per cent, while many voters in 
these districts refrained from voting for United States 
Senator.*° In New Jersey, the Negroes united against 
Senator Baird, a Parker senator, and were pleased to en- 
compass his defeat for the governorship. While the Ne- 
groes of California had been strongly behind Senator 
Shortridge in 1926, in 1932 they repudiated him as a con- 
sequence of his vote for Parker, and he lost the Republican 
nomination at the primaries. Negro voters also opposed 
Senators Metcalfe of Rhode Island and Hastings of Dela- 
ware, although both retained their seats. 

In national elections, too, the Negro has discovered that 
Abraham Lincoln is no longer a candidate, and there has 
been some tendency to break away from the Republican 
fold. There was considerable disappointment because of 
President Taft’s alleged discrimination against the colored 
race in the matter of presidential appointments. When, 
in 1912, Woodrow Wilson promised the Negro ‘‘ Justice 
... and not mere grudging justice,*’ Bishop Walters of the 
A. M. E. Z. Church announced that he would support Wil- 
son. A Negro bureau was established at Democratic head- 
quarters and Wilson polled a considerable portion of the 
colored vote. But the Wilson administration was a disap- 
pointment. Dominated by southern leadership, the Negro 
was recognized in but few important appointments. Even 
the minister to Haiti turned out to be a white man. There 


Chicago Defender, Nov. 15, 1930; Walter White, ‘‘ Negroes and the Su- 
preme Court,’’ Harper’s Mag., Jan. 1931, 162:238-46. 
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was segregation in many departments and bureaus, and 
there was no constructive policy so far as the Negro was 
concerned. By 1916 most of the sable prodigals had re- 
turned to the fold and docilely voted for Hughes. In 1920, 
Cox made no appeal to the colored vote and failed to re- 
ceive it. In 1924, Mr. Davis stated that if elected he would 
know neither race nor creed in the making of appoint- 
ments. LaFollette’s promises were of like tenor. Under 
such stimuli some colored voters bolted Coolidge, and most 
of them supported Davis. In 1928, there was much opposi- 
tion to Herbert Hoover. Leading colored politicians, like 
Robert R. Church of Tennessee, refused to serve on the 
Colored Advisory Committee. Important newspapers like 
the Chicago Defender, the Baltimore Afro-American, the 
Boston Guardian, and the Norfolk Journal and Guide sup- 
ported Governor Smith. The causes of the Democratic 
bolt were partially due to the falling off of patronage dur- 
ing the administrations of Harding and Coolidge, the fail- 
ure of the Republican Party to denounce the Klan in its 
platform, and to Mr. Hoover’s alliance with the ‘‘Lily- 
white’’ factions of the South. 

President Hoover’s record in office was anything but 
satisfactory to the Negro. His refusal to recognize the 
race in major appointments, the nomination of Judge Par- 
ker, the Jim crowing of the colored Gold Star mothers by 
the War Department, and the ignoring of race problems, 
particularly lynching, in his messages to Congress were 
considered by colored political leaders to be major crimes. 
On the eve of the Republican convention, the editor of the 
Pittsburgh Courier remarked, 


The flies will not swarm this year... . The Negro will be con- 
spicuous by his absence (at Chicago). He has no interest in the 
convention. He has no interest in Mr. Hoover. 


This attitude was characteristic of the leading Negro 


"Chicago Tribune, Oct. 31, 1928; Chicago Defender, Oct. 20, 1927, Nov. 
3, 1928. 
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periodicals. They repudiated Mr. Hoover and all his 
works. While Mr. Roosevelt was not a universal favorite, 
because as Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson 
administration he had disregarded the rights of black peo- 
ple in Haiti, he is thought to have polled more Negro 
votes than Hoover in 1932. 


Negro voters will, of course, be interested in the next occupant 
of the White House (wrote Walter White, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People). But 
they will be much more interested in helping to elect an intelligent 
and liberal Senate and House, and state, county and city officials 
who show willingness to include the Negro’s interest and welfare 
in their consideration of the needs of all citizens.*” 


A survey of the files of the Negro press confirms this 
view. Few papers had much to say of either major presi- 
dential candidate; but much to say concerning candidates 
for Congress and the legislature. Not the tariff, farm 
relief, debt cancellation and Russian recognition, but segre- 
gation and equal opportunity were stressed. 

In the presidential contest just opening a similar situa- 
tion may be noted. Almost all northern Negroes can read, 
most of them take and read one or more race papers. 
These are influential factors in forming opinion. Once 
the candidates are chosen and their records determined, 
Negro voters naturally will express their preference in 
terms of the needs of their own group. The depression 
bore with especial hardship on the Negro, and the ‘‘New 
Deal’’ N.R.A. codes and Agricultural Adjustment con- 
tracts did not operate equally regardless of racial lines. 
Whatever measures of relief they may have afforded 
white workers and white farmers, they failed conspicu- 
ously to relieve the distress of colored workers and col- 
ored farmers. There have been numerous complaints of 
discrimination against colored persons on government con- 
struction projects. These facts may send some of the 


™ New York Times, May 23, 1932, 33:1. 
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voters back to Republicanism if a suitable candidate can 
be found. One reason why Senator Borah was not chosen 
is that he can never be elected due to the opposition of 
colored voters. On the other hand, Congressman Mitchell, 
in a recent public statement, flayed the Republican party, 
charging that it had promised to ‘‘do something’’ for the 
Negro but had only led him ‘‘dumb and hopeless’’ down 
another road. In the twenty-three States where Negroes 
vote, he predicted, they would cast 2,400,000 votes for 
Roosevelt next fall.** The Negro constitutes a minority 
group, but he is also massed in large numbers in pivotal 
states. Organized and race conscious, he is not without 
political power. 
G. VanDeusen, Pu.D. 

Professor of American History and Government, 

Hobart College. 


* Ibid., Apr. 23, 1936, 2:5. 


THOMAS WALKER AND HIS TIMES 


Thomas Walker was born during the turbulent days of 
slavery far down in the heart of the Lower South, at 
Caheba, Dallas County, Alabama, December 15, 1850.1 He 
died in Washington, D. C., May 28, 1935. Of his parentage 
very little is known, and beyond the fact that his mother 
was a slave no information concerning her has been found. 
Concerning his father two suggestions have been advanced. 
One theory is that Walker’s father was one Samuel M. 
Hill, his master, an aristocratic owner of several thousand 
acres of land.? The other theory is that his father was an 
overseer who was known as Tom Walker. This point of 
view savors of validity because of the kinship of the per- 
son who is alleged to have made this statement.* Be that 
as it may, however, the fact remains that Walker’s father 
was white. 


2 Reminiscences of Daniel S. Brandon, 1503 Hamlin St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 24, 1935. The writer interviewed Brandon, who was a 
eontemporary of Thomas Walker and knew him when a member of the Ala- 
bama General Assembly. Brandon was born at Huntsville, Alabama, in 
1849. He was principal of the Huntsville city schools for more than eight 
years, after which he worked at the Mobile, Alabama, Custom House a year. 
He resigned to teach in the Huntsville Normal School, about 1881. He was 
elected alderman at Huntsville on a non-partisan ticket in 1880 and was 
appointed to a clerkship in the Pension office at Washington, D. C., August, 
1882. He served as examiner of claims until he was retired in July, 1923. 
At this writing Brandon, though well advanced in years and rendered prac- 
tically helpless by arthritis, possesses an amazing alacrity of mind and a 
vividness of memory at the age of eighty-six. 

*Conference with Dr. C. G. Woodson, December 2, 1935; also with 
Daniel Brandon, November 24, 1935. 

* Statement of Mrs. Florence Harper, November 25, 1935. Mrs. Harper 
met Walker July 6, 1920, and resided at his home, 1811 8th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., until a short time before his death. She said that Mr. 
Walker took occasion, when he was loquaciously disposed, to discuss his past 
and gave this as her reason for the point of view mentioned, stating that the 
authority for the view expressed was a niece now residing near Selma, Ala- 
bama, her name being Mrs. Georgia Bell Hollinger. 
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Walker was born at the time when the philosophy of 
freedom was ridiculed. Not even a free Negro was per- 
mitted to remain ‘‘free’’ in the state ;* and by 1860 the sen- 
timent against manumitting a slave, even to leave the state, 
culminated in the nullification of the law of 1834.5 With 
a single exception, Negroes were not permitted to teach 
or to be taught, so far as statutory endorsement was con- 
cerned until after the Civil War had abolished the sys- 
tem. The Alabamans believed that men were not born 


*«*Whenever the owner or owners of any slave or slaves shall be de- 
sirous of emancipating such slave or slaves, such owner or owners shall make 
publication in some newspaper, printed in the county where such slave or 
slaves reside (if there be no paper in said county, then the nearest paper 
thereto) for at least 60 days previously, in which shall be set forth the time 
and place that such application be made, with the name and description of 
slave or slaves to be emancipated; and at the appointed time, the judge of 
the county ... may hear the case... and if, in his opinion, slaves should 
be emancipated—for the performance of long, faithful and meritorious serv- 
ice, ete.—judge can free such slaves, provided such slaves shall remove with- 
out the limits of this State within twelve months after such emancipation, 
never to return; and that such emancipation shall not take effect until after 
such removal; and if slaves return ... they shall be subject to be appre- 
hended by the sheriff, who shall commit them and the same compensation 
shall be allowed as is for apprehending runaway slaves.’’—Alabama Laws, 
1833-34, p. 29. 

*¢ All clauses, items, etc., contained in any last will, for the purpose of 
emancipating slaves, directly or indirectly, is declared void and of no effect 
and any clauses of any last will or testament by which any executor or 
administrator, trustee or society or persons, authorized or directed to remove 
any slaves from the State of Alabama for the purpose of emancipating such 
slave or slaves, is hereby declared null and of no effect and all laws, etc., 
authorizing emancipation of any slave by proceeding before any court in 
the State of Alabama, are hereby repealed.’’—Laws of Alabama, 1859-60, 
p. 28. 

*The only statute that I have discovered as permitting Negroes to teach 
in Alabama, prior to the Civil War, is the following: 

**Whereas there are now residing in the city and county of Mobile and 
Baldwin, many free colored creoles of said city and counties whose ancestors 
were residing there in the time of the change of the flag, and to whom by 
the treaty entered in between the French Republic and the United States of 
America in 1803, were secured the enjoyments of all the rights... of citizens 
of the United States and whereas the said colored creoles have heretofore 
conducted themselves with uniform propriety and are anxious to have their 
offsprings educated; therefore 
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with equal rights, for some were born with saddles on their 
backs and others booted and spurred to ride them and ‘‘the 
riding does them good.’ No institutions could prevent 
the few from acquiring ascendancy over many, and all ex- 
periments in liberty had set the classes in positions of an- 
tagonism and war. Slavery, therefore, identified the inter- 
ests of the rich and poor, master and slave, and created 
domestic affection on the one side and loyalty and respect 
on the other. 

It is stated that Colonel Samuel M. Hill, Walker’s lord 
and master, was a man of more than moderate circum- 
stances. Besides owning several thousands of acres of 
land, he had cash to the extent of half a million dollars. 
Furthermore, it is alleged that he thought more highly of 
Walker than the average master was wont to think of his 
slaves. Whether this was due to the propinquity of re- 
lationship between him and Walker or whether he dis- 
covered in Walker ability and intelligence not found in the 
average slave, is a matter of conjecture. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Walker did not mix with the ‘‘com- 
mon herd”’ of slaves, and was not exposed to the semi- 
tropical sun as a field hand in the cotton fields. He had 
the dignified and somewhat elevated ‘‘position’’ of house 
servant. This, however, did him no harm, for it was dur- 
ing these days as a slave that Walker saw and had con- 
tacts with representatives of the best aristocracy of the 
state. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of Ala- 
bama, in General Assembly convened, That the Mayor * * * * * shall have 
power to license such persons, as may deem suitable to teach and instruct, 
for limited periods, the free colored creole children, residents in the city 
and county of Mobile and Baldwin, who are descendants of those persons, who 
were residents in said city and county at the time of the Treaty between the 
French Republie and the United States in April 1, 1803. None of the colored 
children shall be taught until they have permission of the Mayor, and names 


of such children shall be recorded in a book to be kept for that purpose.’’— 
Alabama Laws, 1833-34, p. 68. 


™Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, Vol. I, p. 470. 
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While Walker, as a slave on Colonel Hill’s plantation, 
in the remote and isolated regions of dark Alabama, was 
building up a foundation for a career, sectional strife be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States widened the gap 
resulting in secession and Civil War and finally the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. Walker, at the age of fifteen, found 
himself a free lad with his own life before him. Freedom 
had only aggravated his difficulties apparently, for now he 
had his own living to make. In this dilemma he betook 
himself to Selma and worked for Yankee soldiers at a 
wage of two dollars a month.* Later he hired himself to R. C. 
Goodrich, a cotton commission merchant, and while in his 
employ Walker met such luminaries as Bishop I. N. An- 
drews, John W. Tapsley, B. M. Woolsey, Joseph H. Sears, 
George H. Craig, and scores of others.® George H. Craig, 
though the youngest son of a wealthy and distinguished 
family, was of generous and religious disposition and 
evinced a love for the distressed and under-privileged of 
mankind—something out of all harmony with the ideals and 
practices in his rank and race. It was he who gave Walker 
his first ‘‘schooling’’ in teaching him the alphabet and 
simple reading. This beginning was followed in 1866 by 
four weeks of study in the night school of Joseph H. Sears, 
a Yale graduate. ‘‘This was the only public school educa- 
tion young Walker ever received.’’’° 

It is quite obvious that Walker was very fond of Colonel 
Hill, for in 1867 he returned to his mansion and attended 
him for a period of relatively two years. One will never 
know how much of Walker’s success can be attributed 
to his former master, but it might not be amiss to infer 
that Walker’s business ability, thriftiness, almost to the 
point of frugality, his gentility of manner, sympathetic and 
cordial disposition, universally admitted culture and _ re- 


* Brandon to the writer, December 3, 1935. 
* Ferris, W. H., Africans Abroad, Vol. II, p. 856. 
* Ferris, op. cit., p. 856. 
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finement that characterized practically his every move, to- 
gether with his great love and appreciation for classical 
literature, were stimulated in their development as a re- 
sult of his relationship with Colonel Hill and other ‘‘South- 
ern gentlemen” in that circle. Anyway Walker is said to 
have considered Hill as one of the ‘‘wisest, most consid- 
erate and kindly men it has ever been his good fortune 
to know.’’* From 1869 to 1871 Walker had other help- 
ful contact in serving Editor Goodrich, of the Selma 
Times. 

By the time Walker had reached his twenty-first birth- 
day, he had absorbed much and had so impressed those 
with whom he lived and associated that he was deemed 
fit to represent his county in the Alabama General As- 
sembly, when by the reconstruction measures the partici- 
pation of Negroes was made possible. He was elected No- 
vember 5, 1872, and took his seat thirteen days later.’ He 
then began the most thrilling and spectacular phase of 
his varied career. 

The election of 1872 resulted in a victory for Grant 
and the Republican party in Alabama, and D. P. Lewis, 
Republican, was elected governor of the state. The cam- 
paign preceding the elections, was marked by bitterness, 
abuse, slander, violence and Ku Kluxism. Historians have 
spoken about the tragedy of the reconstruction era, of the 
desire to ‘‘Negronize’’ the prostrate Alabama, of radical 
Republicans, of the disgrace to the state and of forcing 
scalawags and ignorant blacks into places of responsibility 
and trust; but little or nothing has been said about the 
violent and aggressive methods employed by their oppo- 
nents, their questionable and admittedly lawless operations. 
When their exploits are mentioned, it is done so with much 
reverence and apology, and their actions are excused on 
the grounds that they were a necessary expedient to ‘‘re- 


4 Ferris, op. cit., p. 285. 
* Alabama House Journal, 1873, p. 371. 
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deem’’ the state. A true and unbiased history of recon- 
struction in Alabama, or anywhere else in the South for 
that matter, has never been written. 

The furious blasts characterizing the campaign of 1872 
did not subside with the elections, and the result was that 
both the Republican and Democratic parties claimed vic- 
tory in the Senate of the General Assembly of Alabama. 
In fact, the Democrats claimed victory in both chambers. 
The Republicans, however, won the day. 

Much has been said by historians about the re in- 
competency of Negroes holding high office during the re- 
construction period. Thomas Walker cannot possibly be 
included in this category, for he was an astute student of 
the political situation of his day and proposed many de- 
sirable measures respecting the peace and happiness of 
the people. Walker took active part in the affairs of the 
state and did not confine himself solely to the Negro ques- 
tion as many would be inclined to believe. 

Walker, however, was not unmindful of the conditions 
of his people and of the numerous wrongs to which they 
were subjected. It was mainly due to the efforts of Wal- 
ker that, in 1873, after granting a railroad the right to 
operate, the House attached an amendment to the statute 
to the effect that the ‘‘said Mobile and Pensacola Rail- 
road give equal accommodations to all persons paying the 
same fare, without regard to race, color or previous con- 
ditions of servitude;’’* Walker, not quite satisfied with 
the bill, offered an amendment providing that any con- 
ductor or other persons violating the act would be fined, 
upon conviction, five hundred dollars." 

The Civil Rights bill was a subject of considerable de- 
bate in the House, and Walker was one of its most ardent 


* The amendment added that the road ‘‘shall not refuse to sell first 
class tickets to any person or persons applying for the same, on account of 
race or color.’’ Alabama House Journal, 1872, 1873, p. 572. 


* Ibid., p. 573; Alabama State Journal, March 26, 1873. 
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supporters. The bill, for the most part, was a replica of 
the Summer Civil Rights bill of January 5, 1866," and it 
was entitled ‘‘an act to protect all citizens of the State 
of Alabama in their civil rights and to furnish the means 
of their vindication.’’'® It proposed that there be no dis- 
crimination in the civil rights or immunities among the 
residents of Alabama er account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. There was considerable discussion 
over that portion of the bill proposing to ‘‘declare the 
public rights of colored citizens as to common carriers 
and innkeepers’’ and to secure for them and their fami- 
lies, the ‘‘same privileges as are provided for other citi- 
zens, for the same money.’’’ All this signified that 
separate carriers would be provided for colored and white 
on the same roads going to the same places. Walker op- 
posed this, and so did some leading senators. They 
argued that not only should the railroads, steamboats and 
hotels be thrown ‘‘wide open”’ to Negroes, but the public 
schools, theatres and public institutions as well. Negroes 
had a right to every civil privilege accorded members of 
the other race, and it was monstrous folly to allow them to 
sit in legislative bodies and at the same time require them 
by statute to sit in different cars. Walker, along with 
Lewis, another Negro representative, made furious blasts 
at those who opposed the Civil Rights Bill as well as at 
those who proposed amendments. They were bitter in 
their denunciation of ‘‘vile Democrats, and weak-kneed 
Republicans’’ in opposition to a liberal bill. Both races 
(white and colored) were aliens in America, and one race 
had as much right in the United States as the other. 
Negroes would obtain their rights through God’s help 

* Senate Bill S. 61, to protect all persons in the United States in their 
civil rights, and furnish the means of their vindication. Senate Bills, 39th 
Congress, first session, 1865-1866; also Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, 
first session, pp. 129, 184, 211, 421, 569, 1376, 1438, ete. 


% Alabama House Journal, 1872-1873, p. 333. 
7 Alabama State Journal, March 7, 1873. 
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and by the aid of the United States courts. Negroes were 
no longer inferior to the whites and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity would prove it. Negroes had behaved 
themselves during the war and were now waiting to have 
their public rights given them, either by enactment or by 
the courts.’® 

White, also of Dallas County and chairman of the com- 
mittee on judiciary, reported adversely on the bill and 
offered certain substitutes in lieu thereof. The report of 
the committee, however, was not unanimous, for there 
was a minority report favoring the original bill.’®° The bill 
was defeated, and the Negro members of the House were 
held responsible for it. Speaking of the affair, the Ala- 
bama State Journal” a Republican daily in Montogomery, 
made the following observations: 


“A civil rights bill, of the most liberal character, was pro- 
posed in the Alabama House of Representatives. It was under 
discussion several weeks—and was referred to the committee on 
the judiciary, of which Mr. White is chairman. Mr. White re- 
ported a substitute for the original bill which, while not as lati- 
tudinous as the original, was yet a substantial recognition of the 
equal civil and political rights of all citizens in essential 
particulars. This was not accepted by a FEW COLORED MEM- 
BERS. They avowed that rather than accept White’s bill, they 
would lose all. The colored members continued to force the 
original bill to a final vote, and affected to believe that it was 
certain to pass. When too late they discovered their mistake. 
They thus championed the measure for their own redress, and 
scorning the aid of the leading white Republicans of the House, 
rushed it through to a disastrous defeat. It will thus be seen 
that it was certain colored men, assuming the lead in this mat- 
ter, who refused to be led by White, or to accept his substitute, 
defeated their own measure in the House. Thus the blame for 
the defeat of the original House bill rests on certain colored 
members who, conscious of their own fancied power, both 
scorned White and defied his substitute.*? 


8 Alabama State Journal, March 5, 1873. 

*L. J. Williams and J. R. Treadwell of the committee on judiciary 
made the minority report in favor of the bill. Alabama House Journal, 
1872-1873, p. 333. 

” Alabama State Journal, August 14, 1873. 

™ Ibid., June 26, 27, 28, 1874. 
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To the writer’s mind this is very important, for it shows 
very clearly that the Republican party in Alabama, fully 
cognizant of the party feuds and racial hatreds preva- 
lent throughout the State, was inclined toward modera- 
tion and had no intention of provoking a situation or en- 
hancing racial difficulties as has been generally stated by 
State historians. Walker and his colleagues were rebuked 
by their party and consequently were not renominated for 
the legislature. 

During the summer and fall of 1874, however, Walker 
was again active. He not only ran for clerk of the circuit 
court of Dallas County, but he was one of the leading 
spirits of the Equal Rights Association, a state organiza- 
tion composed of members of both races. As chairman of 
the committee on credentials and as a member of the com- 
mittee on resolutions he did much in the way of advising 
his people as to the best and most satisfactory methods 
to employ in their efforts to have their manifold wrongs 
adjusted. The Democratic party was condemned for its 
hostile attitude toward Negroes and the Republican party 
was described as being the friend, hope and ultimate sal- 
vation of the race. 

It is interesting to note Walker’s obviously changed 
point of view. He wanted equality of opportunity and 
prayed that Negroes would be given the legal rights which 
their freedom entitled them to receive. Negroes did not 
desire to enter the houses of the whites, marry their wom- 
en, though many of them had white fathers, for this was 
a phase of social equality which they resented. Nor did 
the Negroes desire mixed schools since such would not only 
prostrate the educational advancement of the Negro but 
would also render impossible the employment of Negro 
teachers. Walker expressed himself as favoring a recently 
drawn up Civil Rights Bill to the effect that Negroes pre- 
ferred similar but separate schools with the same provi- 
sions as to qualifications for teachers, length of school term, 
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salaries and the like; that social equality, as ironically ex- 
pressed by the Democrats, was not desirable; that Ne- 
groes were not the enemies of the whites simply because 
they refused to ally themselves with the Democratic faction, 
for their refusal to support the Democrats was because 
they had been inimical to the Negroes’ happiness and rights 
in every particular, they had frantically endeavored to 
thwart every effort made to elevate the Negro as a 
race, they had resisted with all their power the Ne- 
gro’s emancipation from the galling yoke of bondage, and 
they had resisted, after emancipation, the amendment to 
the constitution to make the Negro a citizen. Such were 
Walker’s speeches to his race during the days preceding 
the elections of 1874. 

The campaign of 1874 in Alabama was characterized 
by vile, slanderous epithets, and by such lawlessness as 
pillage and murder. All this was launched against the 
Republican party, which was defeated. Historians like to 
speak of this as the ‘‘redemption’’ of Alabama. They say 
the reasons for the defeat of the Republican party are at- 
tributable to the following causes: (1) The more DE- 
SERVING whites had bolted the party, thus leaving too 
few able men to hold the organization together; (2) black 
politicians demanded more consideration than had pre- 
viously been shown them; (3) Negro politicians organized 
an Equal Rights Association demanding that they have 
first choice of the nominations in black counties and a pro- 
portional share in all other counties.” W. F. Fleming ob- 


“No such demand appears in the resolutions drawn up by that body 
(Thomas Walker was a member of the resolutions committee) of June 27, 
1874. The body met at the State Capitol in Montgomery and among other 
things resolved to denounce the instigators of the race issue as enemies of 
the peace and prosperity of Alabama, as enemies of free schools and of uni- 
versal suffrage. The body opposed the race issue forced upon Negroes by 
the Democrats and hurled back ‘‘with scorn and contempt the base charge 
that we either favor, or have attempted to arraign our people against the 
white people of this State for any purpose whatever.’’ Negroes were in 
favor of free schools, free churches, freedom of speech and the civil and 
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serves, ‘‘If the Negroes should be able to obtain these de- 
mands, nothing would be left for the white members of the 
party. The rank and file of blacks had lost much of their 
faith in their white leaders and were disposed to listen to 
candidates of their own color.’** This same writer claims 
that various speakers of the Equal Rights Association, 
which met in Montgomery, Alabama, during the month of 
June, 1874, demanded that colored youths be admitted to 
the State University, to the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and to all other schools ‘‘on an equal footing with 
the whites.’’* It is said also that due to splits in the Re- 
publican party the Democrats had become stronger and so 
the different sections of the state were more closely united 
than ever before due to the completion of two railroads. 


political rights of all men according to the constitution. ‘‘We favor legis- 
lation which seems to protect our people from the enmity and hatred of the 
so-called white man’s party and we use all honorable means to secure by 
legislation every right due us.’? The body pledged its support to the Re- 
publican Party and asked that the people nominate none for office save those 
they knew to be true to the Republican Party. The signers of this resolu- 
tion were J. B. Simpson, A. Hamilton, C. O. Harris, Robert Caver, J. H. 
Thompson and Thomas Walker. Alabama (Montgomery) State Journal, 
June 28, 1874. 

* Fleming, W. F. Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, p. 772. 
Again I find an exaggerated portrayal of causes by the celebrated historian, 
for in the same resolution just mentioned the Equal Rights Association re- 
solved to thank sincerely ‘‘our worthy Senator, Honorable George E. Spencer, 
and our Republican representatives in Congress who have labored so earnestly, 
zealously and devotedly for the passage of the lamented Sumner’s Civil Rights 
bill, and we tender to his Excellency Governor D. P. Lewis the thanks of the 
convention for the use of the Hall of the House of Representatives and to 
the Alamama State Journal for the fearless manner in which it has advo- 
cated the cause of Republicanism.’’ Alabama State Journal, June 28, 1874. 

“The resolutions adopted by the Civil Rights convention or association 
Friday, June 26, 1874, said: ‘‘That in declaring ourselves in favor of the 
Civil Rights bill, pending before the House of Representatives, we do not 
wish therefore to be understood as favoring mixed schools, nor do we believe 
said bill requires the same; all we ask in this respect is that our children 
shall enjoy equal educational privileges established by the public school laws 
of the State and of the United States and prefer that the white and colored 
schools shall be kept separate and distinct. Alabama State Journal, June 27, 
1874. 
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The people of the northern white counties came down to 
central Alabama in order to ascertain what ‘‘Negro gov- 
ernment’’ really was, and ‘‘it was now made clear to the 
Unionist Republican element of the mountain counties 
that while they had local white government they were sup- 
porting a state government by the Negro and the alien, 
both of whom they disliked. In order to gain the support 
of North Alabama, the opposition of the whites in the 
Black Belt to a campaign on the race issue was disregard- 
ed, and the campaign, especially in the white counties, was 
made on the simple issue—Shall black or white rule the 
state?’ 

Fleming then gives what is in reality the pertinent 
reasons why Southern Democrats became so inflamed 
over Negro suffrage that they resorted to plunder and 
murder to oust the Negro from the political arena and 
relegate him to the unenviable position of social, political 
and intellectual oblivion. In 1865 the whites would have 
granted civil rights to the Negro under a guardianship ar- 
rangement; in 1866 many were willing to grant the Negro 
suffrage after proper preparation; in 1867 there was se- 
rious thought of an immediate qualified suffrage ‘‘for 
the black,’’ the object being to increase the representation 
in Congress and disarm the Radicals, the native whites be- 
lieving they could control the Negro vote; but this was 
checked by the grant of suffrage to the Negroes by Con- 
gress; and, though there were appeals made to obtain the 
Negro vote (by the Democrats), ‘‘their efforts always end- 
ed in failure.’”® By 1874, therefore, the whites, having 


* Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, p. 779. 

*<¢ All colored men who favor the preservation of peace, the election of 
good and able men (Democrats) to office, are invited to attend and partici- 
pate in the meeting. Montgomery (Ala.) Mail, August 1, 1868. 

Resolved, That as the question of slavery has been settled for all time 
to come, we cheerfully invite all Democrats WITHOUT DISTINCTION of 
COLOR, to join us in this present campaign.’’—Resolution of the Conecuh 
Democracy, August 29, 1868. 
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despaired of their futile attempts to poll the Negro vote, 
began directing attacks at the Republicans for desiring 
and accepting the same vote that they had been unsuc- 
cessful in securing. It seems rather ludicrous, to say the 
least, that the Democrats should have the temerity to ac- 
euse the Republicans of subjecting them to Negro rule 
and Negro equality under such conditions. By 1874, how- 
ever, the Democrats had very successfully injected the race 
issue into the political campaign.” 

The Democrats nominated George Houston, of North 
Alabama, for governor, while the Republicans renominated 
Governor D. P. Lewis. The Democratic convention met in 
July and drew up a platform declaring that the Republicans 
had inflamed the passions and prejudices of the races un- 
til it was incumbent upon the whites to unite in self de- 
fense. The Civil Rights Bill was denounced as an attempt 
to force social union while any type of legislation on such 
matters was condemned as unnecessary and criminal. In 


Alabama State Journal, August 1, 1874, said, ‘‘Let one Democratic 
white single out one radical (colored) and hang on to him until the very day 
of election. Show him the error of his ways, offer him every inducement to 
vote, show him considerable attention. Select a ballot for him, write it out 
for him, etc.’’—Alabama Mail, August 26, 1868. 


7<¢The great struggle in the South is the race struggle of white against 
black for political supremacy. It is all in vain to protest that the southern 
wing of the Radical party is not essentially a party of black men arrayed 
against their white neighbors in a close and bitter struggle for political 
power. The struggle going on around us is a contest between antagonistic 
races and for that which is held dearer than life by the white race. If the 
Negro must rule in Alabama permanently, whether in person or by proxy, 
the white man must ultimately leave the State.’’—Montgomery Advertiser, 
February 19, 1874. 

‘©All good men in Alabama are for the white man’s party. Outcasts, 
libellers, liars, handeuffers and traitors to blood are for the Negro party. 
Pinned down by bayonets and bound by tyranny, the whites have been 
forced to silence and humiliation until wrath burns like a seven fold furnace 
in the bosom of the people. The white man is a God made prince, the black 
a God made subordinate. When Alabama goes down the white men of Ala- 
bama will go with her.’’—Opelika Daily News, June 6, 1874; also Opelika 
Times, August 22, 1874. 
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short, the race issue was the dominant note in the plat- 
form.”* 

While the Democrats were vigorously espousing the 
cause of the white race in Alabama, the Republicans were 
on the defensive. One has but to glance at the Republican 
platform of 1874 in the state of Alabama to conclude, re- 
gardless of his racial and political connections, that there 
was nothing remotely akin to radicalism in the party’s 
appeal. It called for the application of the principles of 
human liberty and advocated the civil and political equal- 
ity of all men, regardless of race. In the application of 
these principles the party neither claimed nor desired the 
social equality of different races or individuals of the same 
race. The issue of race against race was rejected and 
the assertion that the white people had to unite and act as 
a unit in self defense for the preservation of the white 
race, was branded as false, and an emanation from that 
selfish spirit which had previously demanded everything 
for one race, and was unwilling to concede anything to the 
other.” The race issue tendered by the Democrats was 
the natural sequence of an ambitious spirit which led a 
peaceful people into war with their government in 1861 
and which, after the war, had perpetuated its carnival of 
blood by a career of crime in the Ku Klux Klan which in 
the extent of the multiplicity and heinousness of its crimes 


* Herbert, H. A. ‘‘Reconstruction in Alabama,’’ Why the Solid South? 
p. 63; Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, p. 782-783. 


* Section 5 of the platform reads in part: ‘‘We neither desire nor seek 
the invasion of the white people by the colored; we ask only for equal ad- 
vantages in matters of public and common right; and in order that we may 
be understood . .. the Republican party does not desire mixed schools or 
mixed accommodations for the colored and white people, but they ask that 
advantages shall be equal; we want no social equality enforced by law; we 
recognize that in a free county every one can dictate for himself the line of 
social exclusion; that society governs itself by laws more inexorable than 
statute or common law, and opens or closes its doors to whomsoever it will, 
and that no civil law can or should invade it.’’—Alabama State Journal, 


August 28, 1874. 
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found no parallel on the rolls of human infamy. The plat- 
form further declared that governments were instituted 
for the protection of life, liberty and property, and the 
party demanded a vigorous execution of the laws of the 
state and of the United States.*° Such was the Republican 
platform of 1874. 

The Democrats ‘‘won”’ the election and even so biased 
a writer as Fleming has to admit that fraud and deception 
prevailed. ‘‘There were instances in white counties of 
Negroes being forced to vote for the Democrats. In one 
county where the Democratic tickets were smooth at the 
top and the Negro tickets perforated, the Democrats pre- 
pared perforated tickets for ‘Negro Democrats’ which 
went unquestioned. In other places special tickets were 
printed for the use of ‘Negro Democrats’ with the picture 
of General Grant or of Spencer on them, and these passed 
the hurried Radical inspection and were cast for the Demo- 
crats. In Marengo county the Democrats purchased a 
Republican candidate, who agreed for $300 that he would 
not be elected; and by ‘his sign of the button,’ sent out 
among Negroes, the latter were instructed to vote a certain 
color tickets which did not conform to law and hence were 
not counted.’”*? 

Such was the political condition of Alabama when 
Thomas Walker ran for, and was elected as clerk of the 
circuit court of Dallas county, Alabama, in November, 
1874.** He never served in this capacity, for the returning 
board threw out the Negro votes; and Walker was deprived 
of the position to which he was legally entitled. Not con- 


*<¢We call upon the Governor of this State to take all legal means to 
bring to trial persons offending against the laws. Murder, while lying in 
ambush, whether by one or many, must be put to an end; and the peace and 
security of the humblest home must be respected and protected.’’—Ibid. 

™ Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, p. 793-794. 

He qualified under official bond of $10,000, Drs. J. H. Henry and 
Robert Morsely going his bond.—Ferris, W. H., Africans Abroad, Vol. II, 
p. 856. 
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tent to remain passive and tamely submit to such an in- 
fringement upon his rights, he, along with others, went to 
the local authorities in Dallas county and vehemently pro- 
tested the throwing out of Negro votes. After observing 
the futility of this procedure he went to Montgomery and 
tried to get an injunction against the board of election com- 
missioners. But the fates were not propitious, and this 
step was not successful. In fact, the Democrats had not 
yet finished their ‘‘redemption of Alabama.’’ Negroes were 
not only not allowed to hold office but were soon made 
to know exactly what the restored regime intended to do 
with all Negroes.** There were riotous demonstrations 
throughout the state, Republicans were put out of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Negroes were shot and killed at random, 
and many far-seeing Negroes had to leave the state.* 
Knowing of the effort of Walker to restrain his opponents 
by appeal to the federal court, the restored powers made 
definite plans to apprehend and ultimately get rid of him. 
Influential white friends secretly advised him to have some 
one on hand to go his bail. 

Just when this was developing the writer is not certain, 
but evidently it was during the early days of 1875, for 
Walker was enamored of one Annie EK. Anderson, and is 
said to have secretly married this object of his affections 
at Selma, Alabama, in 1875.* The young woman was a 


*<<The proper name for the inferior race is Negro, and no offensiveness 
need be taken thereat by Negroes. As for the right of suffrage, we believe 
the day is not far distant when that wrong is withheld from the race. They 
are incapable of voting intelligently, of sitting on juries with judgment and 
witnessing against white people with truth and fairness. Therefore, we hail 
with delight the good time coming when they (the Negroes) will be put back 
in their normal condition—not of slavery, but simply of inferior freedmen. 
The fields are the proper place for them.’’—Tuscaloosa Blade, November 22, 
1874. 

* Alabama State Journal, November 13, 1874. See ‘‘Wholesale Slaughter 
of Unarmed Men’’ and ‘‘Exodus of Colored People’’—‘‘Let them make an 
effort to have the laws enforced.’’ 


* Brandon to the writer, December 3, 1935. 
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native of Brooklyn, N. Y., and at the time was teaching at 
Selma. Walker, greatly oppressed by his enemies, is said 
to have married her quietly and unostentatiously in order 
to prevent, what seemed like, certain and definite appre- 
hension. 

In the meantime a white friend, an influential mer- 
chant, having been confidentially informed of the proce- 
dure by which Walker was to be taken, advised him not to 
depend upon being delivered from prison by the doubtful 
and insecure process of having a person go his bond, but to 
remove himself to distant parts without hesitancy. The 
plan was to take not only his life, but the lives of all Ne- 
groes who had opposed the corruptionists.*® Walker, pro- 
ceeding cautiously, hid in Selma for several days, transact- 
ed his business as well as he could and then left by night. 
The local papers were tipped off as to the affair, and from 
his hiding place in a distant saw mill camp the next day he 
read accounts of his arrest and humiliation. The news- 
papers had given a full and accurate description of 
him, but he had disguised himself by means of a heavy 
mustache, a long grey beard and ‘‘hoary locks,’’ which 
aged him considerably, and with the aid of a cane hobbled 
and limped his way out of Selma. High up on the railroad 
from Selma he terminated his journey by foot and dared 
board a train for Memphis, Tennessee. Though nearly ap- 
prehended two or three times he eventually reached Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Walker taught school in Arkansas until 1881. He came 
to Washington, D. C. in 1882, when he was appointed to a 
government clerkship in the Record and Pension Division 
of the War Department in the old Ford Building in which 


* As related to the writer by Dr. Carter G. Woodson, December 2, 1935. 
Dr. Woodson advised that Mr. Walker had related this experience to him and 
that he considered it one of the most dramatic and thrilling experiences he 
had ever listened to. 
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Lincoln was shot.** While serving in this capacity for the 
government he utilized both his time and his money to the 
best possible advantage. In 1885 he completed the course 
of the Law School of Howard University.** All the while 
he saved the earnings from his labor so that when he was 
dropped by the government under Cleveland in 1893, he 
immediately went into the real estate and loan business.* 


From that time until his death he devoted himself with 
indefatigable energy to his business and became in time 
the most successful and most wealthy lawyer of his race 
in the District of Columbia.*®? Walker was a business man 
of rare sanity of judgment, uncanny common sense and 
impeccable character He was a man of high commercial 
rating among Washington business men, especially noted 
white men; and he greatly assisted many of his business 
associates who found themselves on the financial margin or 
in danger of bankruptcy. He so impressed the Washing- 
ton bar that he, along with Attorney Joseph H. Stewart, 
was appointed a receiver of the Capitol Savings Bank, 
which failed in 1902.41 He did a great deal of business in 
connection with Attorney J. N. Bundy, formerly a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Board of Education, and 
together they taught their clients the fundamental and 
sound principles of business and political economy. Walker 
specialized in first trust mortgage loans and transacted 
most of his business with such companies as the Washing- 


* Conference with L. M. Hershaw, November 25, 1935. Mr. Hershaw is 
a graduate of Atlanta University and is a man of remarkable ability. He 
has been principal of a public school in Atlanta, Georgia, clerk in land Office 
of Department of Interior, Washington, D. C., for 43 years and a trustee of 
Atlanta University for twenty-five years, 1905-30. He has written several 
book reviews as well as articles for leading magazines and Journals. 

* Verified by telephone conversation with Mr. Thomas Dent of Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 24, 1935. 

* Afro-American, June 8, 1935. 

“Ferris, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 857. 

“ Ibid. 
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ton Loan and Trust Company, Arms and Drury, and the 
American Security and Trust Company.** 

Though Walker was thrifty and an expert in business 
deals involving the borrowing and lending of money, he 
was, nevertheless, a philanthropist and a generous donor to 
worthy persons and laudable enterprises. He gave finan- 
cial assistance to numbers of students at Howard Univer- 
sity, educated and supported several nieces and nephews, 
sent boys and girls to Tuskegee Institute, contributed free- 
ly to Talladega College, assisted the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, gave $1,000 to the 
Medical School of Howard University, and $1,000 to the 
School of Religion of that institution. He was devoted 
to every racial movement and for many years was treas- 
urer of the National Equal Rights League and collected 
the fund which financed Monroe Trotter’s trip to Paris 
after the Armistice had been signed. He was a member of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People for many years and was a trustee of Howard Uni- 
versity.** This was the type of man whom W. L. Fleming 
and those whom he justified as the redeemers of Alabama 
denounced as unprepared for participation in government. 

K. Detorus Preston, Jr. 

“Conversation with Thomas H. R. Clarke, December 3, 1935. Clarke 


was once an officer in the Army and for many years has been a successful 
business man in Washington, D. C. 


“Letter of Emmett J. Scott, Treasurer of Howard University, Novem- 
ber 19, 1935. 
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‘*T am sorry,’’ wrote Bernardin de Saint Pierre, ‘‘that 
philosophers who combat abuses with so much courage, 
have hardly spoken of Negro slavery except to joke about 
it.’ In this statement, Rousseau’s disciple and friend 
was voicing a criticism applicable to many of the great 
writers of France’s crusading eighteenth century. Almost 
unanimously they had condemned slavery in general, but 
the specific case of Negro servitude had, for one reason 
or another, failed to arouse the impassioned and effective 
attacks which they had waged on other evils. 

The Abbé Prévost had published, in 1735, one of the 
first abolitionist documents appearing in French literature: 
the translation of a speech made by a freed Jamaican, in- 
citing his less fortunate brothers to revolt.2 But Pré- 
vost treated the address lightly, and classed it as fiction. 
Montesquieu disposed of the question of Negro slavery in 
one short but masterful chapter, the well known passage 
in Book XV of the Esprit des Lois. But his satirical 
language, often misconstrued by superficial readers, lacked 
the directness and the emotional approach possessed by 
the most effective abolitionist treatises. The great Vol- 
taire, ‘‘Genius of Mockery,’’ played with the idea of Negro 
slavery, sometimes sympathetic, sometimes unfavorable, 
using the black man to prove whatever his point happened 
to be at the moment. This is not surprising to those fa- 
miliar with the ironical Arouet. But what of the economical 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, enemy of inequality, and foremost 
advocate of the doctrine of the ‘‘bon sauvage?”’ 

Rousseau’s contacts with the Negro were almost ex- 
clusively literary. His travels had been restricted to Eu- 

* Voyage a l’Ile de France, Oeuvres Complétes, Paris, 1818. v. I. 


? Le Pour et Contre, 1735; v. VI, p. 340ff. 
* Cf. Jameson, Montesquieu et l’Esclavage. Paris, Hachette, 1911. 
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rope; he had gone from Switzerland to France, to Italy, 
to Germany and to England; but, unlike Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre, he had never visited any of France’s slave- 
holding colonies. He had doubtless seen Negroes occa- 
sionally, before becoming so definitely a recluse. There 
were little African page boys in many of the Parisian 
homes at the time. Perhaps he had observed some of 
these, or the Albino on exhibition in Paris in 1744, and 
described by Voltaire* During his sojourn in Eng- 
land, in 1766 and 1767, he was entertained by the cele- 
brated actor, Garrick,’ and the latter may have in- 
troduced the philosopher to his Negro friend, Ignatius 
Sancho. 

However, there is no mention of actual contact with 
Negroes in any of his works; the nearest approach to such 
a reference is found early in the Confessions.6 The 
passage is not without significance, for although Rousseau 
describes the man as ‘‘un faux Africain,’’ he none the 
less mentions his fear of the frightful ‘‘gingerbread 
face.’’ The incident occurred in 1728, during the author’s 
youth. Originally a Protestant, Rousseau had become con- 
verted to Catholicism in order to secure board and lodg- 
ing gratis—a not uncommon practice at the time. Having 
arrived at Turin without resources, he went to the Hospice 
de Spiritu Santo, where Catholic neophytes were trained. 
Among his fellow-students there were two who pretended 
to be Moors from Algiers,’ and who ‘‘spent their lives 
travelling through Spain and Italy, embracing Christianity 


* Oeuvres Completes, Paris, 1819; v. XXVIII, p. 464ff. 

*Cf. Collins, J. C., Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in England, Lon- 
don, 1908; p. 203: ‘‘Garrick not only gave a supper in his (Rousseau’s) 
honor at his house in the Adelphi, where a distinguished company was in- 
vited to meet him, but paid him the compliment of playing two characters 
on purpose to oblige him.’’ 

* Les Confessions, Paris, Garnier Fréres, p. 53ff. 

"Cf. Ritter, E., La Durée du séjour de Jean-Jacques Rousseau a l’hospice 
du Spiritu Santo, Annales de la Société J.-J. Rousseau, v. XVII. 
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and being baptized wherever it was profitable.’’ One of 
the supposed Moors made indecent advances to Jean- 
Jacques, which the latter promptly repulsed. Rousseau 
tells us that after this adventure, the ugliest hag seemed 
to him an adorable creature. 

Through his reading, however, he came to know more 
authentic Africans. Like so many of his contemporaries, 
he read extensively and carefully the numerous travel 
accounts which enjoyed such great popularity. During 
the first half of the eighteenth century, France became 
world conscious. ‘‘Nothing is more in vogue than the 
récits de voyage; vast collections of them are compiled, 
taking the readers among Orientals, Hottentots, Indians 
and Patagonians.’’** That Rousseau leaned heavily on 
these travelogues is attested by a perusal of any of his 
major works. In the Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau for 1909, Jean Morel has studied the sources of 
the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, and has stressed 
Rousseau’s indebtedness to travellers like Coréal, Kolbe and 
La Condamine. In his Correspondence and minor writings 
as well, there are occasional references showing that he 
was conversant with the world at large. He was even 
familiar with the legends of primitive peoples. For ex- 
ample, during his aforementioned visit to England, he 
described the following incident in a letter to David Hume: 

“Yesterday, I was visited by M. le Ministre. . . who, seeing 
that I spoke only French to him, did not wish to speak English to 
me; thus, the interview passed with scarcely a word being ex- 
changed. I took pleasure in the expedient; I shall make use of it 
with all my neighbors, if I have any. ... It is practically the 
trick of the monkeys, which, Negroes say, will not talk, although 
able to do so, for fear that they will be put to work.’” 

The travel account was not Rousseau’s only source of 
knowledge of the Negro. In 1761, if the date given in the 
Confessions be exact, the Countess de Boufflers wrote a 


*Mornet, D., Historie générale de la littérature frangaise, p. 129. 
* Lettre @ David Hume, 29 mars 1766. 
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tragedy entitled L’Esclave généreux. The play was read 
and applauded at the home of the Prince de Conti. Hav- 
ing sought Rousseau’s praise, the lady was informed that 
her tragedy was very similar to an English play on the 
Negro, the Oroonoko, of Mrs. Aphra Behn.’° This work 
had been translated into French in 1745, but Rousseau re- 
marks that it was ‘‘assez peu connue.’’ Naturally, the 
Countess assured Jean-Jacques that her play ‘‘did not re- 
semble the other in the least,’’ and the philosopher, with 
beautiful inconsistency, reports, ‘‘I have never spoken of 
this plagiarism to anyone but her alone.’’ 

As a matter of fact, Rousseau’s entire system is predi- 
cated on an acquaintance with the customs and abilities of 
underprivileged peoples, without which he would have been 
deprived of a most effective argument in stressing the ad- 
vantages of primitive life. How often he makes state- 
ments like the following: 


‘‘Compare, without prejudice, the state of civilized man with 
that of savage man; and note, if you can .. . how many new doors 
to sorrow and death the former has opened.’’!” 


His savage par excellence, ‘‘the one of all peoples now in 
existence, who up to now has strayed the least from the 
state of nature,’’!*? was the Carib, but his definition of the 
savage was sufficiently elastic to include the African. In 
the preface to Narcisse, one reads: 


‘‘A savage is a man, and a European is a man. The semi- 
philosopher immediately concludes that one is worth no more than 
the other; but the philosopher says: In Europe, government, laws, 
customs, interest, everything makes it necessary for individuals to 
deceive each other continually. Everything obliges them to acquire 
vices... . Among the savages, self interest speaks as strongly as it 
does with us, but it does not say the same things. Love of society 
and the care of their common defense are the only ties which unite 


Originally published in 1688. 

™ Les Confessions, p. 519. 

Discours sur l’Origine de l’Inégalité, Notes. 
4 Tbid., p. 284. 
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them. This word Property, which causes so many crimes among 
our honest folk, has almost no meaning for them. There is no 
problem of self interest to divide them; nothing makes them cheat 
one another. Public esteem is the one honor to which all aspire, 
and all deserve it. It is quite possible for a savage to commit a 
wicked deed, but it is not probable that he will form the habit of 
doing evil. . . . I say with regret, the good man is he who has no 
need of cheating anyone, and the savage is that very man.”’ 

Most of Rousseau’s dominant ideas are expressed in his 
first two essays, the Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, 
and the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. In both of 
these he attacks the idea of progress, so dear to most of 
the eighteenth century philosophers. The so-called inferior 
peoples were, in many respects, to be envied; and, in these 
essays, Rousseau stressed the advantages of the savage 
over the civilized man. Nature is generous to those who 
live close to her. Savages are stronger and more agile 
than Europeans. ‘‘That is why,’’ asserts Rousseau, 
‘‘Negroes and Indians are so little frightened by the wild 
beasts they may meet in the forests.’’* Knowing the ad- 
versary capable of defending himself, the lion or tiger 
will not attack, unless impelled by great hunger. All the 
senses of the primitive man are keener. ‘‘Thus, one must 
not be surprised to learn that the Hottentots of the Cape 
of Good Hope sight ships with their naked eye just as 
far as the Dutch can see them with their spy glasses. . . nor 
[should one be surprised] that all these primitive races 
can go naked without experiencing pain, can sharpen their 
appetite with pimento, and can drink European liquors 
like water.’’ 

Rousseau did not attempt to answer each of the numer- 
ous attacks inspired by these two essays, but in a reply 
to a Mr. Bordes, who had opposed his favorite ‘‘good 
savage’’ theory, he made this significant comment: 


‘And so, just because we have been unable to penetrate the 
African continent, just because we are ignorant of what takes 


* Tbid., p. 249. 
* Ibid., p. 255. 
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place in there, we are led to conclude that its inhabitants are 
steeped in vices. If we had found a way to carry our own [vices] 
there, then we could draw that conclusion. If I were chief of one 
of the African tribes, I declare that I would have a gallows set up 
on the frontier, on which I would hang, without mercy, the first 
European who dared enter the country, and the first citizen who 
attempted to leave it.’’!® 

Despite Rousseau’s romantic attachment to the simple 
primitive life, and despite his feeling that many of the 
virtues of the man of nature could be imported with profit, 
he was nevertheless too realistic to urge any wholesale 
exodus from the boulevards to the jungles. When, in his 
Emile, he chose a French child for his educational experi- 
ment, he explained that the inhabitant of the temperate 
zone adapts himself more readily than those of the frigid 
and torrid zones, adding, ‘‘It even appears that the or- 
ganization of the brain is less perfect at the two extremes. 
Negroes and Laplanders do not have the intellect of Eu- 
ropeans.’’’* Here again, Rousseau was depending on the 
travel accounts he had read. At the time, few experiments 
worthy of the name had been conducted to determine the 
capacity of the African brain. And it is obvious that 
Rousseau did not know of Amo and other Negroes of dis- 
tinction listed by Grégoire a half century later. It is not 
without significance, however, to note that Emile, as a 
child, must read no other book but that which relates the 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe and his ‘‘bon sauvage’’ 
Friday. Bernardin de Saint Pierre has written that Rous- 
seau had begun a sequel to the Emile, in which the hero, 
having found his wife unfaithful, decides to travel. ‘‘His 
European memories being full of bitterness, he travels on 
foot across Africa. His observations, knowledge of the 
arts and of nature, make him beloved by all the savage 
nations among whom he passes.’’”* 


Oeuvres Completes, v. I, p. 139. 

7” Emile, v. I, p. 32. 

*Bernardin de Saint Pierre, La Vie et les Ouvrages de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Paris, Edouard Cornély, 1907, p. 170. 
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This sequel was never completed, but in Rousseau’s 
only novel, the Nouvelle Héloise, the hero, Saint Preux, 
tries to forget his ill fated love for Julie by travelling. On 
his return he writes: 


‘‘First I saw South America, that vast continent which the 
lack of iron has made subject to Europeans, and of which they 
have made a desert in order to be certain of their dominion. I 
have seen the coasts of Brazil, where Lisbon and London obtain 
their treasures, and the miserable inhabitants of which trample 
gold and diamonds under foot without daring to touch them with 
their hands. . . . I saw Europe transported to the extremity of 
Africa. . . . I saw these vast and unfortunate countries which 
seemed destined only to cover the face of the globe with slaves. At 
their vile appearance, I turned away my eyes, out of disdain, 
horror and pity; and on beholding one-fourth of my fellow crea- 
tures transformed into beasts for the service of the rest, I grieved 
to think that I was a man.’’!® 


The horror which slavery inspired in Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau was evident throughout his life. In 1750, at 
the very outset of his literary career, he had written to 
Voltaire, ‘‘I adore liberty; I detest equally domination and 
servitude, and do not wish to impose them upon anyone.’’”° 
Similar statements recur frequently throughout his works. 
In the Nouvelle Héloise, Saint Preux asserts, ‘‘Servitude 
is so little natural to man, that it cannot exist without 
some discontent.’ For Rousseau, however, slavery was 
not a racial phenomenon, as the much quoted introductory 
sentence to the first chapter of the Contrat Social attests, 
‘*Man was born free, and everywhere he is in chains.”’ 
Negroes formed but a small minority of enslaved humanity. 
Therefore, Rousseau made no special plea in their behalf. 
His chapter On Slavery, in Book I of the Contrat contains 
no mention of their plight or of the famous Code Noir. 
This omission doubtless accounts for the fact that his name 
is not included on Grégoire’s list of abolitionists. The 


* Julie, ou la Nouvelle Héloise, p. 343. 
” Lettre a Voltaire, 30 janvier 1750. 
Ibid., p. 386. 
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slavery which Rousseau was attacking was much more ex- 
tensive, and the fetters he would break were not only those 
of the overseer, but also and more especially, those im- 
posed by political tyrants. 

Nevertheless, many of the ideas expressed in the Con- 
trat Social were peculiarly applicable to the cause of the 
enslaved Negro. Just as this book was to become the 
Bible of the ‘‘fervent Jacobins of the French Revolu- 
tion,’’? so also did it contain much to inspire the great 
French abolitionists. The first point proved by the au- 
thor is that ‘‘in whatever manner we consider the matter, 
the right of slavery is nil, not only because it is not legiti- 
mate, but also because it is absurd and without meaning. 
These words: slave and right are contradictory ; they exclude 
each other.’’* No race is justified in enslaving another, 
even after having conquered it. ‘‘Force made the first 
slaves, their cowardice has perpetuated the institution.’’* 
Later in the work, Rousseau suggests that every day, each 
citizen should repeat the impassioned ery, ‘‘ Malo pericu- 
losam libertatem quam quietum servitium!’’* It is not 
difficult to imagine the effect of such doctrine upon men 
like Ogé and Lafayette. Nor is it surprising that Robes- 
pierre and other revolutionary leaders, who owed so much 
to Rousseau, insisted that the Negro be included in the 
newly won Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

Most of the French abolitionists, Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, Grégoire and Condorcet were, consciously or un- 
consciously, disciples of Jean-Jacques. The Abbé Ray- 
nal had been an intimate friend in the early days, before 
Rousseau’s break with Diderot and Grimm.*® From 


=Cf. Josephson, M. Jean-Jacques Rousseau. (N. Y., Harcourt-Brace, 
1931), p. 348. 

*Contrat Social, Book I, chapter 4. 

* Ibid., chapter 2. 

* Ibid., Book III, chapter 4. ‘‘Rather the perils of freedom than the 
tranquillity of slavery!’’ 

* Cf. Les Confessions, p. 344. 
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Madame de Stael on through Lamartine and Victor Hugo, 
the entire romantic school, of which Rousseau was the 
avowed precursor, was ardently friendly to the Negro. 
The full extent of his imprint on all of these Amis des 
Noirs has not yet been determined. Such a study trans- 
cends the limits of this paper, and remains a challenge to 
the industry of one of our graduate students. 

Concrete examples of that influence are numerous. 
Three years before the great philosopher’s death, a young 
French poet, Doigny du Ponceau, composed his moving 
Discours d’un Négre a un Européen. He submitted it to 
the French Academy, and sent a copy to Rousseau’s arch 
enemy, Voltaire. The latter praised the work highly in a 
letter to the poet,”? but he must have realized that it had 
been largely inspired by Jean-Jacques. The latter’s in- 
fluence is apparent from the opening lines of the poem: 


Tu viens de m’acheter; mais je n’ai pu me vendre. 
Dans tes fers, de moi seul tu me verras dépendre. 

Tu trahis la nature, et moi j’entends sa voix, 

Qui, mieux qu’en tes cités, nous crie au fond des bois 
Que l’homme libre et fier, armé de son courage, 

Doit toujours préférer la mort a 1’esclavage.?® 


During the same year, an Englishman, Thomas Day, 
dedicated a poem entitled The Dying Negro to Rousseau. 
The lengthy dedication, of almost eight pages, tells of the 
poet’s having ‘‘sought among the professed philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, one whose name I might con- 
sistently prefix to an assertion of the rights of nature, 
and who would not blush at the homage of an unknown 
and unambitious bard.’”® After praising Rousseau’s 
matchless eloquence and sincere humanitarianism, Day 
continued, ‘‘It is probable that this tribute to your virtues 
may never reach your ears, and that the following lines, 


*” Oeuvres Completes de Voltaire, v. XLIX, p. 405-406. 
* Paris, 1775. 
* London, 1775 (third edition) p. iiiff. 
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like the occasion of them, will soon be consigned to ob- 
livion. Yet, on this first, and probably last occasion, in 
which I shall intrude my sentiments upon the world, I may 
be excused if I inscribe a piece ... to that man, from 
whose writings I have principally derived them. . .”’ 
Unfortunately, in 1775, Rousseau was in no condition 
to take up the crusade which the ‘‘unknown and unambi- 
tious bard’’ was urging upon him. There is no evidence 
that the poem was ever called to his attention, and 
little reason for supposing that it would have evoked 
a reply from the suffering philosopher. His brain and 
heart had done their duty; they were richly deserving of 
the rest which was not long in coming. The great cham- 
pion of human rights had sown the seeds for a bountiful 
harvest in which the Negro could not fail to share. 
Mercer Cook 


Howard University 


AGRICULTURE AMONG THE NEGRO REFUGEES 
IN UPPER CANADA 


The bulk of the Negroes who came into the province of 
Upper Canada (now Ontario) in the period before the 
Civil War had a background of agriculture; and it was 
quite natural, therefore, that in their new environment 
they would tend to turn to the land as a source of liveli- 
hood. In this tendency they were encouraged by the gov- 
ernment of the province and by their own leaders. Though 
the Negro immigration was neither sufficiently large nor 
sufficiently permanent to affect in any marked way the 
agriculture of the province, it did demonstrate rather fore- 
ibly that the Negro, when given opportunity and freedom, 
was not inferior to some other races in his ability to im- 
prove his condition. When, in the last year of the Civil 
War, Dr. Samuel G. Howe visited Canada as a representa- 
tive of the Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission to investigate 
the economic and social conditions of the Negroes there 
resident, he was much impressed by this fact and com- 
mented upon it at some length in his report. 


Negroes were to be found in Upper Canada from the 
very beginnings of the province. There were even some 
Negroes held in slavery during the first quarter century, 
although in the second session of the Legislative Assem- 
bly a bill had been introduced and unanimously passed 
which prohibited the bringing in of any more slaves and 
made provision for the gradual extinction of such slavery 
as then existed. Upper Canada occupies the honorable 
position of having been the first British colony to abolish 
slavery. At a very early date, therefore, a tradition of 
freedom was created which revealed itself conspicuously 
when, at a later date, the province became a refuge for 
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runaway slaves and for those whose freedom was endan- 
gered by the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Dr. Howe, in the course of his inquiry into the condition 
of the refugees in Upper Canada, gave attention to the 
Negroes in the towns and cities rather than to those in the 
country districts. At that particular time (1864) there 
was a considerable Negro population in the towns in the 
western part of the province and indications of race preju- 
dice were occasionally in evidence, particularly with re- 
spect to the presence of Negro children in the common 
schools. Social questions of this kind bulk large in the 
Howe report, possibly because they were conditions with 
which the investigator was himself familiar; nevertheless, 
he makes quite definite observations on the Negro farmers 
whom he encountered. He concluded that, in general, the 
Negro farmers were probably better off than were those of 
the race who were living in the towns. He found them 
generally owning the land which they occupied, having in 
many cases paid off mortgages and having a clear fee. 
From the standpoint of cleanliness and comfort he found 
the Negro farmhouses differing in no respect from those 
of neighboring white settlers, and he found many evidences 
of distinct progress shown in permanent dwellings and 
barns, enclosed fields and livestock. 

Besides visiting and interviewing individual farmers 
Dr. Howe inspected the Buxton settlement in Kent county 
which had been founded in 1848 by Rev. William King, a 
Scottish Presbyterian clergyman. Of Buxton colony Dr. 
Howe wrote: 


“Buxton is certainly a very interesting place. Sixteen years 
ago it was a wilderness. Now, good highways are laid out in 
all directions through the forest; and by their side, standing 
back thirty-three feet from the road, are about two hundred cot- 
tages, all built on the same pattern, all looking neat and com- 
fortable. Around each one is a cleared space, of several acres, 
which is well cultivated. The fences are in good order; the 
barns are well filled; and cattle, and horses, and pigs, and poul- 
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try, abound. There are signs of industry, and thrift, and com- 
fort, everywhere; signs of intemperance, of idleness, of want, 
nowhere. There is no tavern, and no groggery; but there is a 
chapel and school house. 

“Most interesting of all are the inhabitants. Twenty years 
ago, most of them were slaves, who owned nothing, not even 
their children. Now they own themselves; they own their 
houses and farms; and they have their wives and children about 
them. They are enfranchised citizens of a government which 
protects their rights.’? 


The Buxton settlement, or Elgin Association as it was 
legally known, had received a charter from the Parliament 
of Canada in 1850 empowering it to acquire and hold lands 
in Kent county and to sell these lands to the colored set- 
tlers. The success that attended the venture was largely 
due to Rev. Mr. King. Born in Scotland, he had lived for 
a time in Louisiana and by marriage and the subsequent 
death of his wife found himself the owner of fifteen slaves. 
Being averse to selling them, he determined to take them 
to Canada and to establish there a colony to which others 
of their race might also come. He received the support of 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Canada, this 
body assisting in bringing the plan to the attention of the 
government and in securing the legislation relating to the 
land grant of 9,000 acres. 

By 1852 there were 75 colored families at Buxton, a 
total population of about 400, with 350 acres of land 
cleared and more than 200 acres under cultivation. A year 
later, the fourth annual report showed 130 families, num- 
bering 520 persons, having 500 acres of land cleared, 135 
acres partially cleared, and 415 acres under cultivation. 
The colony then possessed 128 cattle, 15 horses, 30 sheep 
and 250 hogs. 

The annual report for 1854 recorded yet further ad- 
vance. Cleared land totalled 726 acres, with 174 acres 
partially cleared and 577 acres under cultivation. A year 


+The refugees from slavery in Canada West. Report to the Freedmen’s 
Inquiry Commission, by S. G. Howe, Boston, 1864. Pp. 70-71. 
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later there was 827 acres of cleared and fenced land with 
216 acres chopped and ready to go under the plough in 
1856. Livestock in 1855 consisted of 190 cattle and oxen, 
40 horses, 38 sheep and about 600 hogs. In this year a 
saw-mill and a grist-mill were put in operation. It was 
estimated that at this time there was standing timber on 
the colony lands worth more than $125,000. 


The New York Tribune sent a reporter to Buxton in 
1857, when the colony was seven years old. He estimated 
the population at about 800. More than 1,000 acres of land 
had then been cleared, while on 200 acres more the trees 
had been felled and the land would go under cultivation in 
the following year. The acreage under cultivation in 1857 
was reported to be as follows: wheat, 200 acres; oats, 70 
acres; potatoes, 80 acres; other crops, 120 acres. The live- 
stock consisted of 200 cattle, 80 oxen, 300 hogs, 52 horses 
and a small number of sheep. 


At the close of the Civil War there was a desire on the 
part of some of the Buxton colonists to return to their 
former homes in the South, though in this they received 
no encouragement from Washington when their plans be- 
came known. By 1873 the directors of the Elgin Associa- 
tion, feeling that their work had been accomplished, wound 
up its affairs. Every man who had entered the colony had 
had it firmly impressed upon him that independence and 
ownership of property was to be his goal and a large num- 
ber had achieved that condition. Buxton remains to this 
day the most distinctly Negro community in all Canada.” 

Wilberforce, a settlement, about twenty miles north of 
the present city of London, Ontario, was an earlier attempt 
at colonization. About the year 1829 enforcement of the 
Black Laws of Ohio drove out a considerable number of 


?For a history of the Buxton settlement see Annie Straith Jamieson, 
William King, Friend and Champion of Slaves, Toronto, 1925. Mrs. Jamie- 
son, who is a niece of Rev. William King, has deposited his papers in the 
Public Archives at Ottawa. 
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Negroes from the city of Cincinnati. Of those who came 
to Canada, a part settled at Wilberforce. Benjamin Lundy, 
the early abolitionist, visited the place in 1832 during the 
course of his journey through the province from the Ni- 
agara to the Detroit Rivers. In his account of the settle- 
ment he wrote: 


“They have purchased nearly 2,000 acres in the whole, 200 of 
which are cleared and about 60 sown with wheat. The settlers 
have cut a wide road through seven miles and a quarter of very 
thickly and heavily timbered land for the Canada Company— 
the price for which was placed to their credit in the purchase 
of their several lots. It should be remarked that in clearing 
they leave no trees deadened and standing, as it is customary 
with many in new settlements; but cut all off, though the labor 
is great. They have about 100 head of cattle and swine, and a 
few horses. Oxen are mostly used with them for hauling, plough- 
ing, ete. They have a good substantial sawmill erected on a 
branch of the Au Sable, within the precincts of their settlement, 
and, of course, they will have no difficulty in procuring lumber 
for building.”* 


Wilberforce was no such success as Buxton, partly be- 
cause of faulty management of its financial affairs and 
partly through the racial hostility of incoming Irish set- 
tlers towards the presence of a body of Negroes. The most 
complete account of the experiment is found in the narra- 
tive of Austin Steward,* a member of the colony. 

There are numerous references to this settlement in the 
Canadian travel literature of the ’thirties and ’forties. 
Patrick Shirreff, who passed through in 1834, said of it: 


“On the boundary of the Huron tract, next to the London 
district, we passed a Negro settlement. The houses of the col- 
oured people seemed of a particular construction, having the 
chimney stack on the outside of the log-house, and which stack 


*The Diary of Benjamin Lundy written during his journey through 
Upper Canada, January, 1832. Reprinted from the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation of March, April, May, 1832, in Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and Records, Vol. XIX (1922), pp. 110-133. 

“Austin Steward, Twenty-two Years a Slave and Forty Years a Free- 
man, Embracing a Correspondence of Several Years While President of Witl- 
berforce Colony, London, Canada West. Rochester, N. Y., 1859. 
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is composed of thin sawn timber, placed horizontally, and mixed 
with clay. Their chief crop was Indian corn, well cultivated. 
Before my departure from Britain I had heard of this settlement 
instanced as a complete failure, and used as an argument against 
the emancipation of slaves, then a general topic of conversation. 
The houses, barns, fences and general appearance are certainly 
mean enough, but I considered it in most respects equal and in 
some superior to settlements of whites in the Huron tract of the 
same standing of three years.’® 


When the Fugitive Slave Act became effective in the 
fall of 1850 thousands of Negroes who had been living in 
the Northern States realized that their situation was dan- 
gerous and a large number moved over into Canada. The 
movement was particularly marked along the Detroit 
River, towns like Windsor, Amherstburg and Chatham 
finding their colored population suddenly increased. With 
winter coming on, the situation called for immediate action 
to meet the calls for relief. By the spring of 1851 it was 
clearly shown that organization was necessary and at a 
meeting held in the City Hall of Detroit on May 21, 1851, 
the Refugee Home Society was founded. The aims of the 
Society were to purchase land in Canada and to settle the 
Negro refugees on small plots which they would be per- 
mitted to purchase on very liberal terms. 

In the working out of their plans the Society found an 
able helper in a Windsor Negro, Henry Bibb, who, at the 
beginning of 1850, had founded a little weekly paper, The 
Voice of the Fugitive, to set forth the needs and to cham- 
pion the cause of his people. Bibb had probably as much 
part as anyone in the founding of the Refugee Home So- 
ciety which he had advocated in the columns of his paper 
for weeks before the Detroit meeting. No official records 
of the Society appear to have survived, but here and there 


* Patrick Sherreff, 4 Tour Through North America; together with a view 
of the Canadas and United States as adapted for agricultural emigration. 
Edinburgh, 1835. P. 178. 


* Files of this paper are in the Library of the University of Michigan 
and in the Burton Library, Detroit. 
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one may come upon notices of its activities. The second 
annual report of the Anti-Slavery Society of Canada 
(1853) stated that at that time the Refugee Home Society 
had purchased 1328 acres of land, of which 600 acres had 
been taken up by settlers. As the plots were to be 25 acres 
to a family, this would mean 24 families. When Benjamin 
Drew visited Canada a year later he found that the Society 
had nearly 2,000 acres of land, of which half had been 
taken up. It was to this colony that Mrs. Laura 8. Havi- 
land came as a teacher. In her autobiography she says that 
the colonists raised corn, potatoes and other vegetables as 
well as some wheat. Rev. W. M. Mitchell, who was a mis- 
sionary among his own people, makes the following refer- 
ence to the colony in his ‘‘ Underground Railroad’’: 


“About ten miles from Windsor there is a settlement of 5,000 
acres which extends over a part of Essex county. It is called 
the Fugitives’ Home. Several years ago a very enterprising and 
intelligent fugitive slave ... bought land from the government, 
divided it into 20 acre plots and sold it to other fugitives, giving 
them five to ten years for payments. Emigrants settled here in 
such large numbers that it is called the Fugitives’ Home. The 
larger portion of the land is still uncultivated, a great deal is 
highly cultivated and many are doing well.” 


Bibb, in his paper, continually emphasized the impor- 
tance of placing the Negroes on the land and keeping them 
engaged in agriculture rather than permitting them to 
drift in the casual and seasonal labor in the towns. He, 
himself, in the spring of 1851, went about the western end 
of the province addressing gatherings of his people on 
agriculture. The Detroit market offered special oppor- 
tunity to those who were near the river to dispose of their 
farm produce. In The Voice of the Fugitive for June 2, 
1851, Bibb says: 


“We saw a colored friend of ours today cross on the ferry- 
boat with about 200 dozen of eggs, six or eight turkeys, with 
chickens and butter also, and they are continually going over 
with loads of a like character.” 
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In the mild climate of the Detroit River region early 
vegetables could be grown in abundance, and Bibb speaks 
of seeing sweet potatoes brought to market by the Negro 
farmers. Tobacco was also grown in quantity. 


Apart from the organized colonies such as Buxton and 
the Refugee Home settlement there were other groups of 
Negro farmers settled in communities throughout the prov- 
ince without any official organization. Rev. Hiram Wilson, 
who was a missionary to Negroes at St. Catharines in the 
Niagara district, wrote in Bibb’s paper on December 3, 
1851, describing a visit which he had made to a Negro set- 
tlement near Cayuga in Haldimand county. At a distance 
of a mile from the Grand River he found about a score of 
families, and two miles distant a smaller group, making in 
all about 24 families. They had individual farms of from 
50 to 150 acres, aggregating about 2,000 acres. Comfort- 
able log cabins were set down in clearings of 20 to 30 acres. 
The land had been bought from the government at $3.50 
an acre, deeds to be given when full payment was made. 
The land was described as generally level or slightly un- 
dulating, the soil being a dark loam and the timber being 
of considerable value. Mr. Wilson described the Negro 
farmers as contented and cheerful. The adults were almost 
all of them ex-slaves, though one free Negro was said to 
have purchased his wife and children, paying $1,000 for 
them. 

Henry Bibb sent a communication to a convention of 
colored people held in Cincinnati in 1852 in which he 
stated that wild lands were to be had in the vicinity of 
Windsor and within five miles of the Detroit River at from 
$3 to $5 an acre.’ This district, he said, produced from 25 
to 40 bushels of wheat an acre, and any crops that did well 
on Ohio soil flourished equally in this part of Upper Can- 
ada. He added: 


™Reprinted in The Voice of the Fugitive, January 1, 1852. 
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There is no difficulty in selling any kind of produce that 
the farmers can produce, and that without travelling over a dis- 
tance of ten miles with it. Corn is worth 50 cents per bushel, 
wheat 65, oats 31, potatoes 50, butter 15, lard 10, pork, $4.50, 
beef $3.50, eggs 20 cents per dozen and chickens $1.50 per 
dozen the year round. The farmer who cannot live in Canada 
West, with rich and fertile soil beneath his feet, with a mild 
climate and an anti-slavery government over his head, possessing 
commercial advantages inferior to none in North America, must 
be a little too lazy to work and would die a pauper should he be 
placed in a country flowing with milk and honey.” 


Of the Negro farmers in Canada before 1865 it may be 
said that they succeeded about as well as the average im- 
migrant from other countries who came without capital. 
Their slavery background often affected them adversely in 
the earlier period of their residence in Canada, and some 
suffered from the more severe climate. They came to Can- 
ada, for the most part, during a state of emergency, and 
many thought of their stay in Canada as merely a phase 
which would end with a change of domestic policy in the 
United States. After the Civil War there was consider- 
able migration from Canada back to the United States, but 
the numerous black faces still to be encountered in south- 
western Ontario bear evidence to the fact that many re- 
mained in the land which had given them protection. 


Frep Lanpon 
University of Western Ontario, 
London, Canada. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


In Minnesota History: A Quarterly Magazine, March, 
1936, appeared the following on Elizabeth Keckley and her 
book, Behind the Scenes: 


Evidence purporting to show that Jane Grey Swisshelm is the 
true author of a volume entitled Behind the Scenes, which was 
published in 1868 and was written, allegedly, by a Negro dress- 
maker named Elizabeth Keckley, is presented in an article in the 
Washington (D. C.) Star for November 11. The book is a 
revelation of the private life of the Lincolns during their resi- 
dence in the White House and for a few years after the death 
of Prsident Lincoln. One or two contemporary reviewers of the 
book expressed doubt as to its authorship, and in general the 
volume was not favorably received. Friends of the Lincoln fam- 
ily are reported to have bought all outstanding copies, and the 
entire edition was supposedly recalled. It is now so rare that 
only three copies are listed in the Sabin bibliography of rare 
books—one in the Library of Congress, one in Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, and one in the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The article in the Star is based 
on the researches of David R. Barbee, a student of the Lincoln 
period. Mr. Barbee goes so far as to say that he is convinced 
that Mrs. Keckley never existed. He bases his claim that Mrs. 
Swisshelm is the author of the book on certain alleged similarities 
between incidents related in the Keckley book and in Mrs. Swiss- 
helm’s autobiography, Half a Century, published in 1880; on 
supposed similarities of style between the writings of the two 
women; and on a statement of a gossipy Washington reporter who, 
Mr. Marbee says, shortly after the publication of Behind the 
Scenes, referred to Mrs. Swisshelm as the ‘‘author of the Mme. 
Keckley book.’’ Other writers have been quick to come to the 
defense of Mrs. Keckley. On November 15 the Star published 
a letter from J. E. Washington, in which Mr. Barbee’s charge 
that Mrs. Keckley is a fictitious character is vigorously denied. 
Mr. Washington claims to have ample proof of her identity,. 
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and says that she is the author of the volume. In THE JoURNAL or 
Necro History for January appears a communication from Dr. 
Francis J. Grimke, of Washington, D. C., who states that for over 
thirty years Mrs. Keckley attended the church of which he was 
pastor. Although Dr. Grimke does not claim that Mrs. Keckley 
wrote Behind the Scenes, he creates the impression that she at 
least was capable of doing so. The controversy rests at this point. 
No detailed exposition of Mr. Barbee’s claim has yet been pub- 
lished, and it is, therefore, impossible to pass judgment on the 
validity of his charge. Until such proof is forthcoming, it would 
seem that Mrs. Keckley must be accepted as the author of Behind 
the Scenes. Mr. Barbee’s conclusions, as published in the Star, 
have been used as the basis for articles in the St. Cloud Sentinel 
for November 14, the St. Paul Pioneer Press for December 26, and 
the Minneapolis Journal for December 29. 
A. J. L. 


The author of these words addressed the Rev. Francis 
J. Grimké, of Washington, this communication : 


MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
St. Paul, Minn. 
February 28, 1936. 
Dr. Francis J. Grimké, 
913 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Dr. Grimké: 

I am very much interested in your letter to Mr. Carter G. 
Woodson, relating to your acquaintance with Mrs. Keckley, which 
was published in Tue JournaL or Negro History for January, 
1936. Of course, Dr. Barbee’s claim that Mrs. Swisshelm ac- 
tually wrote Behind the Scenes, which was issued over Mrs. 
Elizabeth Keckley’s signature in 1868, has aroused a storm of 
comment. 

In Mr. Woodson’s editorial comment on your letter he speaks 
of ‘‘Persons who were personally acquainted with Mrs. Keckley 
and knew of her writing this book.’’ Do you recall that she 
ever mentioned this book as being the product of her own pen? 
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Did she have a copy of it in her possession? It occurs to me that 
she may have spoken of this book to you in the course of the 
thirty years during which you served as her pastor. 

I am greatly interested in settling this problem. It so happens 
that I recently edited a volume of letters written by Mrs. Swiss- 
helm. My interest in the case, therefore, is legitimate. When I 
was editing these letters I had not heard of this claim, and I now 
wish to accumulate every bit of evidence that I can obtain to 
prove or disprove the statement. I certainly do not regard it as 
improbable that Mrs. Keckley should write such a book. At the 
same time, it would not be impossible for Mrs. Swisshelm, or any 
other person of literary training, to have assisted her in the 
editorial work. Any information that you can give me will be 
greatly appreciated. 

You say that you have a picture of Mrs. Keckley. I wonder 
if some time later it will be possible for me to obtain a copy of 
that picture. It probably will be very useful in illustrating an 
article on this subject which I hope to prepare in the near future. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ArtHuR J. LANEN. 


Mr. Grimké referred this communication to an old resi- 
dent of Washington, who wrote him the following: 


1320 Q Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 
March 19, 1936. 

My dear Rev. Grimké: 

I acknowledge yours of the 12th inst. regarding the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Keckley—Aunt Keckley more familiar to me. 

I am glad to reply to your questions: to one, who was dearly 
beloved by her, and to one who knew her so very well. 

It has been amusing at times and even ludicrous to listen to 
the babble of recent publicity and questions put to me, by some 
who didn’t even know Annt Keckley, nor had ever heard of her 
until the recent articles published. To all of these inquiries I 
referred them to you, who was her pastor and who committed 
her remains to mother earth and removed all doubt of her ex- 
istence. 
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Aunt Keckley never divorced from her life her book Behind 
the Scenes, nor the circumstances leading up to its publication. 
It seemed to be the dream of her life, and as she lived on she 
lived over chapter after chapter with precious reminiscence. 

As you know she was an unusually bright woman, mind alert 
to worthwhile things in life, and had she been fortunate to have 
been educated would have been a most brilliant woman, and 
outstanding in any group or community affiliated with her. 

The publishers of her book, Behind the Scenes or Thirty Years 
a Slave, and Four Years in the White House, were G. W. Carle- 
ton and Co., New York City, N. Y. 

The book bears the following: ‘‘The New York Printing Com- 
pany, 81, 83, 85 Centre Street, New York.’’ 

‘*Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by 
Elizabeth Keckley, in the Office of the Clerk of the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern District of Pennsylvania.’’ 

In her preface she signs her name Elizabeth Keckley, 14 Car- 
roll Place, New York City, March 14, 1868. 

Aunt Keckley spoke of G. W. Carleton and Co. with great 
appreciation for the manifest interest and kindness in her prepa- 
ration of this book. I gleaned from her conversation with me 
that the chapters were of her own assembling. The Carleton Co. 
may have, in their review, made corrections in construction of 
phrases and grammatical errors. 

It would be expected that such assistance would be given to an 
author of limited education and experience. 

I do know that Aunt Keckley had a copy of her book in her 
possession when she returned to Washington from Philadelphia, 
Pa., as many times I would read to her from it certain chapters 
and passages that seemed to cling to her. 

I have a copy of her book, but preciously keep it in a safe 
deposit. I will be glad to let you see it sometime when I can con- 
veniently get it and if you desire to see it. 

I also have several books which she gave me with her signature 
—her very own hand writing, which would remove any doubt of 
her having lived as has been questioned. 

I do regret my extreme tardiness in replying. I am very busy 
at this particular time, and I did not want to answer you hur- 
riedly. If I ean give you any further information do not hesitate 
to call on me. 
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In this day and time of swift thinking and doing, the past is a 
closed book to the ‘‘crowd’’ and it is refreshing to talk to someone 
who tenderly remembers the ‘‘long ago’’ with its joys and its 
sorrows. And, so, I am glad to talk with you tonight concerning 
Aunt Keckley, for whom I was named, and whose memory fol- 
lows me with affection through the years. 


Best wishes for you and God’s blessings. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Carrie Evizapeta SypHax WATSON. 


This communication given below throws light on va- 
rious aspects of American and African History: 


Barber-Scotia Junior College, 
Concord, North Carolina, 
April 25, 1936. 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 

Director of Research, 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Woodson: 


I am enclosing an exact copy of a letter written by my great- 
grandmother’s brother nearly sixty-three years ago, which has 
recently come into my possession. His family had lived in the 
Kentucky mountains for several years before the Revolution, and 
there are still descendants of the ‘‘Jane Cotton’’ and ‘‘ Jesse Cot- 
ton’’ (my great-grandparents) mentioned in the letter living in 
the house built by the writer’s father in the 1780s. The family 
is of mixed Negro, Indian, and Scotch-Irish descent. At present 
most of them are declared white by Kentucky law, but many of 
the younger generation are known as Negroes. The writer of the 
letter was generally accepted as a Negro at the time when he was 
living in the region. At that time the frontiers were singularly 
free of race consciousness. 
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I do not know whether you can use this letter or any part of 
it, but it occurred to me that it might contain matter of general as 
well as family interest. Spelling, grammar and punctuation . . 
or lack of it . . are faithfully preserved in the copy which I 
enclose. 

Very truly yours, 
Carou B. Corron. 


Orrange free State Duch Republick of South 
Affrica July 1st 1873 


My dear brother Elijah Griffin and friends in gineral it is no small 
pleasher for me to sit Down to write A few lines to you, by this 
you May Learn that I Am well thank the Lord for his Mercies 
to me hoping that this letter will find you with the Enjoymant 
of Good Helth but My Dear Friends it has been so long since I 
have heard from you that I hardly know who I am writing to, 
tho My Dear brother and friends it will be Much pleasher to me 
to hear from you whether Dead or Alive, I have had sevaral Let- 
ters from brother Stephen living in Canada, he wrote to me Saying 
that brother John had been Dead About six years Ago and that 
Sister Mary had been Dead about 4 years Ago and the last letter 
I had from brother Stephen About 8 months Ago he was not 
well and was not Able to Do eney work so you see that we ar 
All passing Away Like a Dream to Another world, but my Dear 
Friends I have so much to write I hardly know where to com- 
mence, but I received a letter from My Dear Children About 4 
months Ago I have only 3 Living Louisa and Caroline and Wil- 
liam H. Griffin but they was well at that time and William is 
married they ar living in the Citty of Cleaveland Ohio, but, 
enough I Must now tel you of some of My travils on the Ist Day 
of January 1857 I took Leave of My beloved Children 7 in 
number to travil for my helth and After some difficulty in Citty 
of philadelphia and New York and the Ist Day of February 
1857 I sailed on the Steamship Caled the City of washington 
for Liverpool England the voage we Made 1114 Days I Stoped 
in the Citty of Liverpool About 3 weeks I then Shipped on a 
Sailing Ship Call the warspirit for Melburnne Australia I was 
just 100 Days on this Ship til I put My foot on Shore at Melburn 
I stoped in Australia over 3 years Like Australia Much but the 
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last year that I was there I hardly Cleared My bord but after 
stoping in the Citty of Melburn About 2 Months I went up the 
eontry to the goal Digings About 100 Miles at bal-er-att I worked 
in the woods at Cuting and Spliting and Sawing of lumber hear 
I want some Money I then went to Melburn Again and stoped 
there About 2 weeks Melburn is A Large Commersial Citty the 
population when I left 1861 was 567,000 and the Citty of Sidny 
is About one half the Size, Melburn is in the Colonny of Victory 
Sidny is in the Colonny of new South wayles About 800 Mile by 
water from Melburn I stoped in the Colonny of Victory About 
18 months and in the Colonny of new South wayles About 18 
months I worked some in the woods hear but Mosly at Masoning 
Masoning was good thare at one time but not when I Left but 
Sidny is the pretest place for pleasher I Ever was in, the Lattitude 
of Melburn south 37 degrees 30 Minuits Sydny 33 Degrees 30 
Minuits South Lattitude, but when it is sumer with you it is win- 
ter in Australia in Australia it is verry warm in the sumer 
months of December and January and February but the winter 
of June and July and August is frosty and on the Mounting 
Snow but I liked new South Wayles best is A helthy contry and I 
Enjoyed Myself well in Australia but when I Left thare it was 
verry hard times but on the 18th July 1861 I sailed from Sidny 
to the Maritus it at one time was Caled the isle of France this is a 
buisness place name Port Louis About 68,000 in inhabitence I 
stoped thare About one week and then shiped to Capetown the 
Cape of Good Hope I must now tel you something About the 
Distance that I have traveled from Cleavland to new York 900 
Miles to philadelphia 60 Miles to new york Again 60 from new 
york to Liverpool 3,500 Miles from Liverpool Melburn Australia 
18,000 Miles from Australia to South Affrica 9,000 from Melburn 
to Sydny and to new easle three times 2,622 All of this by sea 
and the sea cosse (?) of the indien ocian 700 miles total by water 
33,822 Miles but enough I have traveled All Around Australia as 
Large as it is by water an ships I have been threw the torrads 
Strate the northernmost parts of Australia South Lattitude de 
10-40 minuits but the nattives or the Aberreginers of Australia is 
black with long corse black hare and A common lise people but 
verry ugly and Miserable, but I must now tel you of My travils 
in South Affrica but I can only tel but little of My travils when 
firs Land at Captown I stoped thare About A fortnit I then went 
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by water on a steemer to Mussle Bay 300 Miles I then went up 
contry 200 Miles and stoped 2 years I then went to east London 
A Little town and post and took A Steemer to Port Natal 400 
Miles but I forgot to tel you about Maritus it is a sall isle Latti- 
tude 20-30 minuits South the chefe production of this isle is 
sugar and Much fruit but the coliny of Natal is better for sugar 
and Cotton and the second best Coffee that I ever saw I stoped 
in Durban port natal over 5 years I have some town property 
thare Port Natal is about 5,000 inhabidence this contry is settle 
Mosly of Dutch and english I have travald Mor than a Thousand 
Miles over it and sometimes had to sleep in Kaffir huts at one 
time I had to sleep in the thick jungles whare thare is plenty 
of tigers but of All the contries this beats all for game the 
wilderbeast and bucks or Deer and buffalo of Mor than A Dosen 
kinds and Dedly sorts of snakes there is 6 sorts of Ader besides 
Meney other sorts you see that I Am on the south side of Affrica 
and on the west side of the Dragonsburg Mountings About 600 
Miles from Capetown and About 400 Miles from Port Natal, 
port natal Lattitude 29-52 minuit, I suppose that you have heard 
of the Rich Dimont fialds I have been in About 80 Miles of them 
but the new goal fields I have been in About 300 Miles of them, 
you may travel for hundreds of Miles and not see the sise of 
wood groing as Large as your thum they make fier of what the 
Dutch call Miss it is Manuer from the Cowpen I have seen 
Meney sort of people but I must now tel you of the nattives of 
Affrica but Affrica whare I have traviled is I think the helthiest 
contry that I Ever was in All tho I have had Much sickness 
sence I came hear it is cold hear now and the Dragonburg is 
white with Snow the Range of the Dragonsburg Mountings runs 
north and south of which is the dividing waters from north to 
south the togalia Running east and puts in to the Indian otien in 
natal colny About 70 Miles Above port natal and the orrange 
River Running to the west puts in to the Indian otion about 100 
Miles from Capetown, I must now tel you of the Aboregeanas 
or as they ar caled Negros with wooley heads the Kaffirs ar mor 
Newmeros than eney others they ar mosly good looking people 
but black tho wooley heads but good featchers they sell there 
daughters other Kaffirs for wifes of the same tribe 10 or 20 cows 
some has 5 some 2 some 15 and some Chiefs from 30 to 60 
Molappo Living About 20 Miles from Me is verry welthey in stock 
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he has About 65 wifes And About 40,000 sheep and other stock 
in perportion at the head of a large tribe of Kaffirs they ar eald 
the Sutan Kaffirs but the Zulars or the Zurlas Kaffirs ar the Most 
Newerous joyning natal to the north but thare ar Diffrant tribes 
the sutan the Zulars the fingos the Read Kaffirs the Musockos 
the Matangoes the Amatangoes and Meney others to Newrious to 
Mention thare is the hottantot with A coper color with Little nots 
of wool on his head A small people and the bushman the same stat- 
ture the smalliest people in the world and the uglies Little people 
and Lives Mosly on Little gras nuts they Dig out of the ground 
and Roust in the fir but they steal Cattle and horses of which 
they kill and Eat Now but Now horse flesh is there favorrite 
Meat they ar wild and savage and Live in Caves of the Rock 
and there is Meney that is now Living fare in the Dragonsburg 
they are the Most Reachedest people in the world but my Dear 
Brother Elijah and Sister Jane Cotton if Living and brother 
Jesse Cotton if Living brother Anderson if Living and to your 
son Jahew and tel me what has become of perry if you get this 
Letter in 4 Months direct it to Mr. S. S. Griffin in cear J Cowsley 
Durban Port Natal Cape Good Hope South Affrica and I will 
Eaver be your Affectnate brother and friend Solomon S. Griffin 
Please give My Love to your daughter Sariah and James Luns- 
ford and Remember My kind Regards to All inquiring friends 
My Dear Sister Jane if you get this Letter please to tel Me My 
Age as I have forgot how old I Am tho I belive that I was borned 
in 1806 but My Dear friends if I Live in About 8 or 10 Months 
I want to go to natal and take A ship and Sail for America Again 
I expect to go to London England and then to America if I take A 
Sailing vessil I Must go Around Cape Horn wich will be 9,000 
Miles to England but I think that I will take A Steam ship 
wich will be 5,000 Miles to England and then 3,500 to America 
and then I will write to you Again if God wills that I should Do 
so, the Mosanbecks of Affrica was once slaves tican by the Dutch 
but Abolished About 35 years Ago they the Real negro Race of 
Affrica I would not Advise the blacks of America Ever to Come 
to Affrica they had better stop in America yours truly S S 
Griffin July 1st 1873 
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The African Background Outlined, or Handbook for the Study of 
the Negro. By Carter Godwin Woodson. (Washington: The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1936. Pp. 
478. Price, $3.25.) 


The African Background Outlined will probably live as one 
of the most useful and scholarly works produced by the man who 
has devoted his entire adult life to the collection and publication 
of material dealing with the life and history of the Negro. It 
should definitely dispel the doubt still held in some quarters 
whether there is such a thing as Negro history. 

Part I carries the story of the Negro from the preliterate 
period in Africa through the fascinating drama of the rise and 
fall of the great mediaeval kingdoms there to the latest rape of 
Africa in the name of civilization by Mussolini. Although Dr. 
Woodson’s examination of African antiquity includes the works 
of the best ancient and modern authorities, he is probably correct 
in his conclusion that ‘‘what we do not know about the people of 
Africa will fill many volumes.’’ It is regrettable, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, that many writers who have devoted much 
less time than has Dr. Woodson to the study of ancient Africa, 
feel it necessary to arrive at dogmatic conclusions about the origin, 
ethnography, ethnology, and anthropology of the inhabitants of 
that continent. On the other hand, the existence of the great king- 
doms of Kumbi (Ghana), Manding (Melle), and Songhay is so 
well attested by contemporary Arabian writers that to refuse to 
accept their testimony would be tantamount to denying the exis- 
tence of mediaeval Europe. The story of the smaller kingdoms of 
Africa is made available to American readers in brief but accurate 
compass for probably the first time. 

After a short chapter on the ‘‘Partition of Africa’’ the author 
completes his epic of the black man in Africa with an evaluation 
of African culture, religion, and art that does not exaggerate 
these real contributions, which have been long known to European 
students, but that will amaze those whose idea of the African 
has been formed only by rotogravures showing lion hunts, by 
Tarzan cartoons and movies, and by the anthropological nonsense 
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of most missionaries. The last chapter of Part I, which studies the 
neglected field of ‘‘ African Survivals in America,’’ reveals both 
the extent to which white America is indebted to the black man 
and the degree in which the Negro has broken with his past. 

Part II skilfully offers the most valuable combined syllabus 
and bibliography of the Negro yet published. Let one example 
show this method. Section 125 of the outline is ‘‘Italian Africa’’ 
under the general head, ‘‘The Partition of Africa.’’ At the bot- 
tom of the page the reader finds a paragraph bearing the num- 
ber 125. In this note Dr. Woodson points out that the develop- 
ment of Italian Africa is later than that of other European 
colonies. He then enumerates the Italian possessions in Africa. He 
calls attention to the fact that topics dealing with Abyssinia— 
which is not yet an Italian possession—is found under Abyssinia. 
In the rest of the paragraph he has assembled some fifty titles, 
most of them Italian, that provide an indispensable source for the 
study of the manner in which the African has carried the Ital- 
ians’ burden. In similar fashion, Dr. Woodson has presented in 
the other section on Africa the results of three summers of in- 
tensive research in European libraries and book stores and of 
conversations with distinguished European experts on Africa. 
These bibliographies form an invaluable supplement to Work’s 
Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and America which was 
published eight years ago. 

One of the most significant sections gives an outline and bibli- 
ography of the Negro as he has been portrayed in European lit- 
erature. Those who have read the articles on this subject already 
published in THe JourRNAL or Necro History will find here addi- 
tional material for fruitful research. This reviewer, who still re- 
members his agony in trying, as a high school and college student, 
to appreciate the beauties of a literature totally divorced from his 
own life and experience, believes that the Negro student of both 
literature and modern languages will need little driving or coax- 
ing to want to revel in some of the writings on the Negro by 
Europeans. 

Most of Part II outlines and documents the Negro in America. 
Whereas Dr. Woodson leaned heavily upon foreign historians for 
the portion devoted to Africa, in this part he has freely used his 
own consummate knowledge of all phases of Negro life and history. 
The chapter on ‘‘The Negro in America’’ brings up to date his 
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textbook, The Negro in Our History. ‘‘The Education of the 
Negro’’ takes as its point of departure his treatment of that sub- 
ject prior to 1861. ‘‘The Religious Development of the Negro’’ 
supplements his History of the Negro Church and the chapters 
devoted to the Negro preacher in his The Negro Professional Man 
and the Community. ‘‘The Negro and American Literature’’ pro- 
vides an adequate summary of the treatment of the Negro by 
both white and colored writers. ‘‘The Negro in Art’ is written 
by an historian whose sense of artistic appreciation is known to 
only his intimate friends. 

The value of The African Background Outlined is enhanced by 
thirteen maps of Africa and a calendar of dates which will enable 
schools and other interested institutions to give real significance 
to programs on practically every day of the year. Any library 
that can purchase only one book on the Negro should have this 
work on its shelves. The narrative is helpful for both teacher 
and student. The syllabus and bibliography will save much time 
for the specialist. In no other of Dr. Woodson’s books has he so 
happily combined his encyclopaedic knowledge of the Negro with 
the best methodology based upon his own experience as a teacher 
of Negro youth. 

Rayrorp W. Logan 
Atlanta University. 


The Rape of Africa. By Lamar Middleton. (New York: Harri- 
son Smith and Robert Haas, 1936. Pp. 331. Price, $3.00.) 


Africa, once known as the dark continent, has frequently at- 
tracted world attention in modern times. It has been known main- 
ly as the source of the supply for the slave trade to the Western 
World, and most of its inhabitants have been regarded as savages 
and uncivilized tribes. The lack of acquaintance with its geo- 
graphic conditions as well as its history has raised the presump- 
tion even among scholars that Africa has been a continent en- 
tirely without a civilization. With this as a premise, it was a 
comparatively easy matter to conclude that civilization must be 
carried to this benighted land. Missionary zeal, journalistic enter- 
prise and scientific curiosity concerning Africa were then aroused. 
With the abolition of the slave trade and the cessation of 
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the transportation of Africans to Christian lands, zealous Chris- 
tians began to go there to convert the ‘‘heathens.’’ Missionaries, 
traders and adventurers preceding the imperialist agents brought 
back wonderful tales of this strange land and its possibilities as a 
place in the sun for expatriated Europeans. Recent investigations 
and writings have directed attention to the facts that Africa has 
had a history and a civilization and that there have been African 
origins for the imperialist clashes among modern nations. Africa 
has thus occupied a prominent place in the development of the 
modern competition for raw materials and the rivalry for markets 
among European governments. Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia 
is the most recent evidence of the continuance of the imperialist 
ambitions in Africa. 

The story of the partition of this continent among these na- 
tions is told in a dramatic account in this volume by Lamar Mid- 
dleton, an American and a well known foreign newspaper corres- 
pondent whose activities have centered in London, Paris and 
Berlin. The author describes the history of this scramble for terri- 
tory on the part of seven European nations as ‘‘The Rape of 
Africa.’’ In a world dominated by the propaganda that rape is 
the characteristic weakness of blacks and that whites are the 
innocent victims of these black terroists, it is significant that a 
book should appear with this title. While admitting that the 
title may be misleading, the author describes the processes by 
which the theft of Africa was plotted in the capitals of Europe 
and the pillage of its lands and cherished possessions was con- 
ducted during the past sixty years. It is a drama mainly of diplo- 
matic struggle while colonial invasions and military campaigns are 
minimized. The author declares his purpose as, ‘‘apart from dis- 
closing or recalling a few of the major swindles and the horse- 
trading among the chancelleries of Europe, this informal his- 
tory is a study of one aspect of the gentle art of acquisitive di- 
plomacy—or more simply, of hypocrisy.’’ The words and deeds of 
statesmen are recorded upon this background, and there is re- 
vealed the most gigantic swindle of history, which has taken 
place under the pious declaration that ‘‘the delights of civiliza- 
tion’’ were being taken to the African peoples. 

The reader of this book is conducted through seventeen chap- 
ters of narration of the European plotting and trading which have 
influenced the present status of Africa. The darkest sections of 
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modern history are found in this description of the plunder of 
the African peoples of their diamonds, rubber, ivory, gold, iron, 
copper and land. Altruistic and philanthropic motives were not 
the background for African penetration—the missionary pro- 
gram to the contrary notwithstanding. Predatory profits were the 
dominant motives. Belgium seized the Congo for its rubber and 
ivory. France took North Africa with its eyes upon the zine, 
iron, phosphates, timber and agricultural lands in this section. 
Germany occupied its East African and Southwest African areas 
for their minerals, diamonds and stock-raising potentialities. 
Britain gobbled up Egypt and the Sudan for their cotton and 
minerals, and the occasion for the seizure of the Orange Free 
State and nearby territory was furnished by the diamond fields. 
It requires only a little discrimination, and not necessarily a great 
deal of intelligence, to penetrate the propaganda of Nationalism 
to discover that economic motives were paramount in this plunder 
of a continent. 

The volume begins with the ‘‘Seven Part Fugue,’’ which re- 
counts the origins of the imperialistic purposes of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, Portugal, Italy and Spain in 1877. 
The explorer, Henry Stanley, is regarded as the genius who in- 
troduced African hinterland to Europe. Excerpts from his jour- 
nal and letters are scattered through parts of the volume. These 
tell a story of greed and possession rather than glorious discovery 
and exploration. It is not at all strange to find Stanley listing 
among his accomplishments the following, ‘‘We have discovered 
that the great highway of commerce to broad Africa is the Congo.’’ 
When he actually becomes the acknowledged agent of the im- 
perialists, we find him earnestly pleading for the baubles and 
playthings with which to defraud the Negroes of their lands. 

In the chapters, ‘‘ African Melon,’’ ‘‘Cash, Cannon and Rum’”’ 
and ‘‘The Horse-Traders,’’ one sees the epoch-making exploita- 
tion of the African realm by the modern empire builders. King 
Leopold II of Belgium, the apostle of modern capitalistic im- 
perialism in Africa, is revealed by his letters and speeches in 
denunciation of slavery on the one hand and in the encourage- 
ment of the merciless practise of forced labor in the Congo in 
order that Belgian profits may be increased. The king is pictured 
as one whose ambition would subordinate even personal and 
court expenditures to his African state. The author writes of 
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this attitude, ‘‘The savings on banished omelets and truffles went 
into the purchase of more gin and jack-in-the-boxes for the black- 
men of the Free State.’’ The collapse of Egypt and East Africa 
through the machinations of the bankers of London, Paris, Ber- 
lin and Lisbon and the military forces supporting these plans are 
graphically described in ‘‘The British Chisel’? and ‘‘And Other 
Scalpels.’’ Kaiser Wilhelm II, Clemenceau, Lyautey, Salisbury, 
Chamberlain and others are viewed in ruthless diplomatic moves 
behind the scenes of the little known crimes of European in- 
trigues in African affairs. 

The native point of view is presented in the chapter, ‘‘ Why 
do you people kill me?’’ These words were written in 1893 to 
Queen Victoria by Lubengula, Matabele king in South Africa. 
Eventually King Lubengula was deposed, but only by superior 
military power, and Cecil Rhodes and his contemporaries took 
possession of Matabeleland following a campaign in which South 
Africa was drenched in blood and tears. The attitude of the 
native is characterized also by an adequate description of the 
Italian effort to conquer Ethiopia under Menelik II. The author 
depicts in detail the loyalty and bravery of the Ethiopians in 
this struggle and gives large place to Menelik as a diplomat and 
a military leader. His leadership of his people was based upon 
these qualities and upon his capacity to interpret this acute situ- 
ation to his people. He used every means at his disposal inelud- 
ing songs, one of which made use of the African aphorism, ‘‘Of a 
black snake’s bite you may be cured but from the bite of the white 
snake you will never recover.’’ The author adds that this melody 
lingers on. 

It was not strange that native reaction against the whites 
should have begun, but this was also handled diplomatically and 
forcefully by the plunderers, for ‘‘Civilization was administered 
the Negro in forced doses, and the effects of rum, serfdom and 
mutilation were necessary phases of a treatment which disci- 
plined the soul.’’ Another aspect of African reaction is an all too 
brief account of the Pan-African Conference of 1919, in which 
M. Diagne, a deputy from Senegal, took a prominent part. One 
of the resolutions of this assembly asserted that, ‘‘The African 
natives shall be admitted to share in the conduct of public affairs 
in progressive proportion to their intellectual development in vir- 
tue of the principle that governments exist for peoples and not 
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peoples for governments.’’ This principle still awaits recogni- 
tion in Africa and in other parts of the world. 

The recent trends in Africa are treated by brief descriptions of 
the Italian campaign in Ethiopia, the plight of Liberia and the 
repercussions of these events in Europe. The barest details in 
outline of the Ethiopian situation are presented, but the author 
adds prophetically that ‘‘there is not the slightest reason, what- 
ever rhetorical steps are pulled at Geneva, to believe that Ethi- 
opia will share a fate any different from the rest of Africa.’’ 
Following an account of the capitalistic entrance of Liberia by 
American interests, the conclusion is also reached that whatever 
eensures are due Americans and Europeans for Liberia’s situa- 
tion, ‘‘the days of the Republic are numbered.’’ To those who 
look forward to an independent development of Africa, the pros- 
pects for these two states as drawn in this volume are not 
pleasant. Beyond this outcome, the author sees a drift towards a 
World War over the redistribution of the African spoils. In this 
respect, the mills of the gods grind slowly. 

The style of the book is readable, and although the newspaper 
trend is present the volume has a distinct historical aspect. There 
is very little documentation, but letters, memoirs and official 
sources are given wherever it seems to be necessary. A brief 
bibliographical note describes some of the main sources which are 
used. This book deserves to be read by those who desire to se- 
eure a brief word picture of the mad scramble for empire in the 
modern world. The nationalist and the expansionist who read it 
may learn to be no longer proud of their countries and their or- 
ganizations as the purveyors of civilization to Africa, for they 
will find that the holy cause of civilization has been the merest 
pretext for the murderous raiding and fraudalent plundering of 
Africa by imperialistic governments and adventurous civilians. 
This, indeed, is the rape of a continent and a people. 

CuarLes H. WESLEY 
Howard University. 


Something New Out of Africa. By H. W. (New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1934. Pp. 208. Price, $5.00.) 


Something New Out of Africa is something out of Africa 
which is not new at all. Admitting that the history of Africa has 
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been a drama of oppression and murder in which ‘‘the nations of 
Europe, through a greedy coastal trade, have played their bloody 
part,’’ the author takes the reader on an airplane over that 
vast continent, trying ‘‘to draw in the northern part of the Cape 
to Cairo air route and some places to the east and west of it.”’ 
One goes first from Cairo to Khartoum to see the ruins of the 
ancient Sudan and the modernization of that area since the tri- 
umph of the English there after the diaster ending in the death 
of Gordon. While pagan customs are exhibited one is introduced 
to such higher striving as Abyssinian art. On this route the 
author traveled with Edward VIII, then Prince of Wales. The 
next turn is toward the Great African Lakes, seeing the topog- 
raphy of the country, big game, herds of elephants, buffaloes and 
all other wild animals. On this part of the way the author was 
accompanied by Albert, the King of the Belgians. From Port 
Sudan to Port Bathurst came similar experiences recorded in this 
volume, and more about slaves, arms and men up and down the 
Red Sea. 

This book, although profusely illustrated, attractively printed, 
and neatly bound is merely another rehash of the imperialistic 
program. The author saw little detail from his airplane, but he 
thought much as to how to advance economic imperialism in 
Africa; and even this is better told by other authors upon whom 
he depended, such as F. D. Lugard, Charles Neufield, Samuel 
Baker, Slatin Pasha, Donaldson Smith, Winston Churchill, Rad- 
cliffe Dugmore, Julian Huxley and Edward Cecil. The main 
thought of the book is that of advancing the defensive organiza- 
tion of the British Empire by air. There must be an improve- 
ment in communication by a larger aircraft and big flying boats 
to facilitate the rapid movement of troops to hold the natives 
down. Poison gas is not recommended, but Britain now ruling 
the waves may find itself dismembered by hostile air forces if it 
fails to rely sufficiently upon defense from the air. 

Of the natives the author obtained little first-hand information. 
From others he learned most of what he recorded. To the Africans 
he gave little thought except to think of them as children. He 
does take time, however, to question the wisdom of the Portu- 
guese, Spanish and Italian policy of conquest and the French 
policy of miscegenation, granting French citizenship and con- 
scription to the natives themselves. He likes better the British 
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policy of native administration of black natives for themselves or 
rather left by themselves for exploitation by the British since the 
time is not ripe to think of the African natives as nationals. The 
natives are lazy, cruel, and murderous pagans, and it is fortunate 
now that as a result of the use of fire and sword they have been 
brought under the influence of ‘‘Christianity.’’ To show the im- 
provements since the beginning of this Europeanization the be- 
fore-and-after method is applied throughout the book, contrasting 
this, however, with the state into which the natives were thrown 
by European interloping rather than their status when they were 
undisturbed. 

To speak of the European as improving the conditions of na- 
tives given to vagabondage, banditry and murder shows either 
ignorance or intellectual dishonesty. When the natives are dis- 
placed by the conqueror, driven from their productive soil to the 
inhospitable swamps, or debased in compounds near cities to bear 
the burdens of the interlopers they are thus cut off from every- 
thing vital in their former life. Their means of making a living, 
maintaining the peace, and supporting social institutions fail un- 
der such circumstances. With their customary tribal order de- 
stroyed, and their people scattered throughout strange areas they 
have no other resort but that of pillage and murder to maintain 
themselves. In such a state men of all races in their extremity 
have resorted even to cannibalism. The Abyssinians are facing 
this very problem today as a result of Rome’s introduction of 
imperialistic Christianity and setting the country to fire and pillage 
as Mussolini declared in 1935 he would do. The low state to which 
the Ethiopians must descend because of the destruction of their 
social and economic life should not be charged to their account 
but to that of their oppressors. 

With all this advancement noted, however, the native is still 
left a problem for the reason that the European is working for the 
European. The native escapes from his former state only to the 
extent that he can be made useful to the Caucasian by doing 
what his exploiter wants him to do. The native is kept in the 
condition of a child, for his development unto manhood would 
make him troublesome to his exploiter. This enforced childhood, 
in keeping with the method employed in controlling persons of 
African blood elsewhere, is played up as an excuse for keeping the 
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native in the state of a child. This publication, then, is simply 
another utterance to show that the British are the worst enemies 
of the people of African blood. 

C. G. Woopson 


Consider Africa. By Basil Mathews. (New York City: Friend- 
ship Press, 1936. Pp. 181. Price, $1.00.) 


Basil Mathews sees in the dropping of bombs in Ethiopia and 
in the bringing of medicine and mail to hospitals in the African 
equatorial forests the breaking of civilization on that continent. 
The author does not give an abundance of facts but takes it for 
granted that the reader knows of the economic wages, hours and 
conditions of labor, the administration, the regulations of govern- 
ment, the problems confronting governors, industrialists, Africans, 
and missionaries. Africa is no longer an isolated land; and, in the 
spirit of Livingstone, the author would ‘‘beg to direct your at- 
tention to Africa.’’ 

Making comments on men and measures discussed in more 
detail elsewhere, the author speaks of the ‘‘enigma of the Af- 
rican,’’ ‘‘the tissue of African life,’’ ‘‘the African laborer,’’ 
‘‘moral tethers,’’ ‘‘to rule to serve,’’ ‘‘trees in one apple,’’ ‘‘the 
new alignment,’’ and ‘‘the Church the torch in Darkness.’’ Un- 
der such titles Africa is shown as closely connected with Eu- 
rope and America by navigation and air force and supplying a 
world market which even the natives in the jungle have felt and 
learned to appreciate; but the matter of great concern to the au- 
thor is what is to be the effect of all this change on the white man 
and on the African. ‘‘Forces of racial blood, of economic world 
tides’’ and ‘‘the almost terrible fecundity of the African soil’’ 
are effecting tremendous changes. The chief question is whether 
the Caucasian exploiting Africa will help the African to remain a 
native or become Europeanized. Drawn from the tribal life into 
the industrial development of the continent, the native becomes 
Western. The whole world is undergoing change, but it becomes 
more striking in Africa where it takes place rapidly in passing so 
abruptly from primitive conditions to modern methods of life. 
The matter becomes still more serious in proportion as Africa 
becomes the world plantation and a political center of European 
dependencies. 
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The author inquires (page 16), ‘‘Have we thrust upon the 
African a task of adaptation such as no people in history has yet 
shouldered, let alone achieved? Seeing that ‘things are what they 
are,’ what are we going to do about it? Do the Western powers 
and industrialists in Africa aim at keeping Africans as Africans, 
at the same time intending to train them only as efficient servants 
of a materialistic civilization? Or do they aim at severing them 
entirely from their old civilization, regarding it as a strange relic 
of a prehistoric age, and melting them into a Western mold, mak- 
ing them wholly French or Belgian or British? Or is our aim to 
share with the new leadership of the African people an adventure 
toward preserving the essential soul of their old life while 
strengthening the sinew and stimulating the heart, so that not 
only may they hold their own face to face with modern civiliza- 
tion but may contribute to the world’s life some gift from their 
own inheritance? If that were possible it might well help not 
Africa alone but the world to move more from the edge of the 
precipice of chaos toward a fuller and more enduring cosmos.’’ 
In this fine language of the last two sentences is couched the 
British policy of bleeding the natives and exhausting their country 
while doing nothing to advance them. The author does not ad- 
vocate the acceptance of the natives as nationals. 

Coming more closely to the task after describing in detail the 
life of the African, the author enlarges upon the machine age 
which is now working havoe among the natives. ‘‘ Within its 
limits,’’ says he (pages 34-35), ‘‘this world of the African which 
we have now swiftly surveyed is, we have suggested, a coherent 
ordered cosmos. It is an explanation of the world in which the 
African lives and an ordered way of living in a community in 
that world. Within that cosmos there is crime; there are injus- 
tice, cruelty, and corruption because there is man. There is little 
progress. There is widespread disease and terrible infant mor- 
tality. Yet this tribal community system, controlled by the spirits 
that haunt the physical world, has held together the people of 
Africa in continuous life through millennia. Today it would seem 
as though we in the West, by the very contact of our aggressive 
civilization, have passed sentence of death upon it.’’ 

Discussing the matter further, the author sees the African la- 
borer drawn from his tribal area into the mines or industrial cen- 
tres where away from former moral restraint he adds to his own 
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vices those imported by the Europeans, who offer little oppor- 
tunity for the natives to copy the virtues of the Caucasian; and 
the gradual realization of the selfish exploitation by the whites en- 
forcing restrictions to hold the native labor on a lower economic 
level increases racial friction. To meet this emergency, of course, 
interracial effort is necessary—such a movement as that of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, which the author believes has 
accomplished much in bringing both races to the position of assum- 
ing responsibility in working through these difficulties to a bet- 
ter program for all elements of the African social order. This, 
however, is made difficult by a lack of understanding among 
Europeans as to how they will demean themselves toward the 
African—how they will govern Africa. The French have decided 
to make the native a Frenchman looking to Paris as the center 
of his culture; the Portuguese, the Spanish and the Italians have 
adopted the policy of conquest; the British have imposed indirect 
rule. All these powers are trying to increase European trade and 
produce raw materials for European industries while, with an ex- 
ception here and there, ignoring the moral and material ad- 
vancement of the natives. 

“‘Tf the African peoples,’’ says the author on page 102, ‘‘are 
going to be led into a frank progressive comradeship with their 
European governors, and through that toward self-government in 
a world of interdependent peoples, the European must bring to 
his task poise and serene judgment, self-control in crisis, loyalty 
to high standards in a lax environment, honor and courage.’’ 
But, how can the European be an exploiter and a reformer at 
the same time? 

Says the author further, ‘‘He would be a bold man (or is he 
simply a stupid one) who, looking forward across the centuries, 
denies the possibility that this dominating industrial civilization 
will pass; and that a still greater future awaits those peoples of 
Africa to whom now we carry our law, our administration, our 
industry, and our faith.’’ 

The way out is education—not simply training in agriculture 
and the handicrafts to make the African useful to the white man 
but all-around education to enable the native to become suffi- 
cient unto his own social salvation when removed from the life 
and restraints of his tribe—intellectual development, moral train- 
ing, health service. Insisting that all should promote this more 
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thorough education of the natives who after all are aligned with 
Christians in their belief in God, the author points to the Church 
as the institution to find the way through these difficulties. The 
author, however, ignores the fact that the expansion of the Church 
into Africa has often been the cause of European occupation, 
bringing in its train all these troubles now unjustly charged to 
the account of the African natives. The conclusion of the book 
would make a stronger appeal if it called upon the European to 
undo the mischief which he has done in the name of God—crimes 
committed under the guise of laboring for the triumph of the 
Cross! 
C. G. Woopson 


Interature for the South African Bantu. A Comparative Study 
of Negro Achievement. By R. H. W. Shepherd, M.A. (Edinr.). 
(Pretoria, S. Africa: The Carnegie Corporation Visitors’ 
Grants Committee, 1936. Pp. 81. Price, One Shilling.) 


Most of the foundations make grants for what they want done 
or for what they approve of what others may be doing. The Negro 
has little opportunity for individuality in this case because he is 
not usually aided unless what he does is considered favorable in 
some way to others. The Carnegie Corporation which gives prac- 
tically nothing for independent research by Negroes themselves is 
now subsibizing the research of South African whites studying 
the natives and has established there the Carnegie Corporation 
Visitors’ Grants Committee to enable certain South Africans to 
visit other countries in order to study social, educational, and 
economic problems. 

This may by revelation make South Africa ashamed of its 
apathetic attitude toward the elevation of the natives, but it 
does not promote very much the unbiased study of the Negro 
since it makes possible an increase in that sort of literature of 
which we have too much today—books earmarked as scientific but 
supplying mainly the opportunity for the oppressor to present 
more of what he thinks of the Negro. The market has been 
flooded with such productions ever since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. What the world needs today is the scientific study of the 
Negro from within. Let him unfold himself to the world. The 
Negro can never be seen through the eyes of his oppressor. 
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The particular study of one of these scholars before us is, 
Literature for the South African Bantu, by R. H. W. Shepherd, 
M. A. (Edinr.), director of publications of the Lovedale Press, 
Lovedale, C. P., South Africa. The work, although an unscientific 
commentary by a sympathetic missionary on things seen and heard 
of, is partly historical. The author briefly discusses the beginnings 
of missionary effort in Africa, the status of education, folklore, lit- 
erature from the missionary press, magazines especially for the 
natives, local newspapers, productions by educated Bantu, stimu- 
lating the love for reading by circulating books among non- 
Europeans, and increased interest of the universities and mis- 
sionary circles. These observations constitute Part I of this work. 

Part II consists of a comparison of all these efforts and achieve- 
ments with the same obtaining among the Negroes of the United 
States which the writer visited for this purpose. The author gave 
attention on this side mainly to the progress of the Negro in edu- 
cation, literature, journalism, publishing, and library service— 
matters in which he has had long experience. The interracial 
efforts and the literature thereupon were noted. Passing through 
the country, while spending little time at the places visited, the 
writer failed to see all which a little more observation would have 
clarified, and he did not consult many persons who are well in- 
formed as to conditions obtaining in America. To be safe, how- 
ever, the author reported among American Negroes little to con- 
demn and much to commend. His appraisal of the present status 
of the Negro in the United States is much higher than ean be 
expected from many American white men, higher than that which 
many Negroes make of themselves. 

Probably the only biting criticism of what he found among 
the Negroes in the United States is that the Negro author prefers 
to have his productions printed by a white publisher and that the 
Negro publisher with such little support cannot have a plant of 
his own but must have his work done by the printers of the other 
race. As a remedy for such a condition the author recommends 
the establishment of a ‘‘Bureau of Negro Literature’’ sufficiently 
financed to have its own press and publishing house and with such 
coordination and correlation as would evolve a more masterly and 
more united plan for research into Negro life and would give a 
helping hand to authors. The author, however, does not recom- 
mend that the proposed “Bureau’’ be controlled by Negroes. 
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One may criticise adversely the comparison of the ‘‘much- 
advantaged’’ American Negroes with the Bantu handicapped by 
Europeans who have failed to educate the natives and refused 
them economic equality. These problems, however, the author, see- 
ing things only from the point of view of a conservative mis- 
sionary, does not enlarge upon; but he devotes the closing portion 
of the work, Part III, to recommendations affecting South Africa. 
He would encourage the Bantu to advance along the same lines in 
which the American Negroes have progressed. Bantu youths 
should be trained for research and publication in their own lan- 
guage and literature with a view to standardization of languages 
and unification of authographies. Missionaries should publish more 
works in the vernacular and other literature, productions now 
available should be evaluated in the light of present needs, local 
newspapers should be encouraged, and increased attention should 
be given to distribution. There should be more library service 
for non-Europeans, stimulated by an Annual Book Week. This is 
the way the director of a South African press sees things which 
might work out very much in his own way of trying to advance 


the Bantu. 
C. G. Woopson 


The Negro Question in the United States. By James S. Allen. 
(New York: International Publishers, 1936. Pp. 242. Price, 
$2.00.) 


Increasing scientific study and revelations on race warrant a 
holiday in some of the traditional literature upon this moot ques- 
tion which, after all, is simply a cross section of the larger eco- 
nomic social struggle of humanity. This volume, however, does 
not fall entirely in the erstwhile category of strictly race problem 
works. There is some of Dubois’ rare and unusual Black Recon- 
struction analysis. The author makes copious use of economic, 
historical, and political data without, of course, Dubois’ masterly 
grasp and convincing interpretations. 

The geography of the lower South and the locus of the Black 
Belt are presented with a clear picture of the aftermath of the 
Civil War. Certain aspects of feudalism in the framework and 
pattern of life and labor in the old South are correctly cited. 
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Likewise the plight which faced free labor and the bankrupt 
proprietors receives due attention. The accounts of staple crops 
and especially King Cotton are orthodox and sound although 
there is a reflection of inadequate knowledge of some factors. 
Fortunately, the author is not dogmatic regarding the peculiar 
role of the freedmen in their sudden thrust into a new industrial 
and social order. The fact is that their predicament was hardly 
less acute than that of other elements in the southern population. 
In labor, production, and readjustment this author, like the ma- 
jority of writers, does not seem adequately to consider the problem 
of sheer poverty which was and is now fundamental in the South’s 
incongruity with the cultural and intellectual framework of 
America. 

In spite of a splendid handling of applied economic facts, the 
author overlooks the passing of the plantation as well as the for- 
mer aristocratic barons who dominated every phase of ante-bellum 
life and leadership. Many examples of the plantation survive, 
but this unit of organization and its leaders have been steadily 
on the wane for various reasons. The principal ones are the mea- 
ger profits from cotton production, with the opening of competi- 
tive areas in other parts of the world, and the rise of the poor 
whites. With very few exceptions, there have been scarcely any 
profits from cotton since the World War and those prior to that 
time were largely sporadic. Concentration upon cotton culture 
and an absence of diversified interests caused a pall to settle over 
the South. The author’s difficulty here is not unusual in that 
very few writers from the outside have had sufficiently intimate 
knowledge of southern history and life. Native southerners, ex- 
cepting a few like Mitchell and Odum, have not been able to rise 
above feelings and predilections and write dispassionately. These 
conditions have precluded rigorous analysis and have caused most 
writers on the section to take such an institution as the plantation 
and unduly emphasize it in contemporary southern agragarian 
organization. Notwithstanding this, the problems of finances as 
they affect croppers, farmers, and planters are accurately and 
thoroughly presented in this volume. 

Industrialization and the advent of textiles in a crescent from 
Danville, Virginia, to Birmingham, Alabama, are illuminating and 
show the author’s comprehensive grasp of the situation. The com- 
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ing of northern capital and its subtle effects upon labor, life, and 
politics reveal insight which transcends the misconceptions re- 
garding the plantation. The emancipation and intricate integra- 
tion of the poor whites into the solid industrial, political, and 
social fabric of the South are made clear and penetrating though 
incomplete. These abstruse economic and social factors have im- 
plications and ramifications whose potentialities are often over- 
looked in recommendations and conclusions. Perhaps the greatest 
fallacies regarding conditions in the South are due to a lack of 
understanding of these farreaching forces and their consequences 
since the Civil War. The puzzling psychology of class and caste 
and their fusion in the South are very little understood, but they 
are fundamentally necessary for any study of the peculiar fac- 
tors underlying the solid South. Allen, like the majority of his 
predecessors, only partially considered these forces which students 
of the future should examine more carefully. 

Books on the race question usually submit a solution and way 
out which to uninformed students of southern history and tradi- 
tion occasionally seem roseate. This work also presents a theory of 
racial self determination and an attempt to answer criticisms 
which remind one of the fantastic dreams of Marcus Garvey. Com- 
parisons and contrasts are offered which recommend the ideology 
and promise of communistic and other recent political theories in 
which several brilliant Negro students are interested. Here the 
author is unconsciously lost, somewhat unlike the students, who 
think that they see probabilities of Negro-poor white cooperation, 
in a maze of segregation and myths. The conception of self-de- 
termination, which is suggested within the Black Belt, is too 
utopian to justify serious comment. This idea, however, is not 
new; practically all race-question mongers believe that they must 
prescribe treatment after their diagnosis. 

The author makes splendid use of economic facts; he is ap- 
parently sympathetic; and he seems to appreciate the humanity of 
the Negro far more than some race problem specialists of the 
Weatherford school. The book is well supported by authoritative 
sources which will repay further examination by those who are 
interested in race leadership and its frequent demand for solu- 
tions. The factual analysis and interpretations are, with the ex- 
ceptions previously mentioned, illuminating and constitute a defi- 
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nite contribution. While the roseate and visionary solutions are to 
be expected, although scholars do not think that they are neces- 
sary, they need not entail undue consideration. 

WILLIAM BREWER 
Department of History of the 
High Schools of Washington, D. C. 


The Movable School Goes to the Negro Farmer. By Thomas 
Monroe Campbell. (Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute 
Press, 1936. Pp. 170. Price $2.00.) 


No educator who values extension work that instantly en- 
riches the lives oi its adult students can afford to overlook this 
book. Its thrilling story is the veritable essence of vital educa- 
tion—education which pays immediate dividends in removing the 
squalor, disease, dilapidation, and ignorance which haunt the 
Negro farmer and his family in the South. 

The idea of carrying to the very door of the Negro farmer a 
“college on wheels” was projected by Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee’s famous founder. His guiding philosophy for advance- 
ment of the Southern Negro was that “We shall prosper in pro- 
portion as we learn to dignify and glorify labor and put brains 
and skill into the common occupations of life.” 

In 1906 two big mules pulled the Jesup Agricultural Wagon 
from the Tuskegee Institute campus to a backward section of 
Macon County, in which Tuskegee Institute is located. As the 
first Movable School, it carried a staff of teachers and a prac- 
tical selection of implements and equipment with which to dem- 
onstrate improved farm practices to the Alabama Negro. 

Through the years thousands of demonstrations have been 
given by the Movable School at the homes of Negro farmers. A 
demonstration lasts all day—and, many times, into the night. By 
advanced word-of-mouth advertising a large crowd is assembled 
at the home—usually that of a tenant farmer—where the demon- 
stration is to be held. 

The men are taught better farming methods of all sorts; and 
the women are instructed in various phases of home-making. 
With the cooperative labor of those present, the home of the 
farmer is improved during the day almost as if by magic. Its 
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cleaned-up premises, white-washed buildings, and repairs trans- 
form it into a model for inspiration to others. 

Today the Movable School is transported in a new $5,000 
truck donated by Alabama Negro farmers and their friends to 
the Federal and State Extension Service. Named the Booker 
T. Washington Agricultural School on Wheels, its routes lead 
into every Alabama county and, frequently, into other Southern 
states. 

The story of the Movable School would be incomplete without 
something of the life of Thomas Monroe Campbell, author of this 
book, who has been largely responsible for its development and 
who is the first Negro Extension agent appointed in America. 
An account of his heroic struggles to gain an education at Tuske- 
gee contains all the drama of a modern play. 

Son of a poverty-stricken tenant farmer in Northeast Georgia, 
T. M. Campbell heard of Tuskegee through fellow laborers soon 
after Booker T. Washington delivered his famous “Atlanta ad- 
dress” at the Cotton States Exposition in 1895. Four years later, 
with 35 cents in his pocket, he of necessity slipped away at night 
from home and headed for Tuskegee on foot—a distance of some 
200 miles away. It was in the dead of one of the South’s severest 
winters—January, 1899. His money was soon exhausted. He 
sought work to buy his food, and for a time was quartered with 
relatives who themselves were faced with starvation. 

“T almost developed a grudge against cows and horses that 
had good comfortable stalls,” he says in relating this experience 
in the “Semi-Autobiography,” the part of the book which consti- 
tutes half the volume. “I became increasingly embarrassed at 
my boarding place because two young men were, as was I, out of 
work, and because the food they shared with me was hardly 
enough for them. One morning, while the ground was heavily 
covered with snow, I wrapped my feet in crocus sacks and, with 
only a stick for a weapon, went to hunt rabbits. Late in the 
afternoon I returned with a bag full of rabbits. That night we 
had a great feast for supper and sufficient was left over for a 
silmilar meal the next day.” 

After more than three months, Campbell, a towering Negro 
youth in tattered clothing, arrived at Tuskegee on April 26, 
1899, only to find the school under an iron-clad smallpox quar- 
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antine. If he entered, he would be “imprisoned” until the quar- 
antine was lifted and also face the danger of the dreaded disease. 
Nevertheless, he entered without hesitation and with only 15 
cents in money. Quick vaccination saved him from smallpox, 
but soon a severe case of malaria almost proved fatal; and it did 
claim the life of his older brother who had preceded him to 
Tuskegee. 

Looking back of his 37 years at Tuskegee as student and 
veritable “agricultural missionary” to his people, Campbell closes 
his book with what is certainly the keynote of his service to fel- 
low Negro farmers in the South: “The deeper significance of it 
all is seen in the enrichment of the lives of the people,—these 
people who have no other educational advantages.” 

P. O. Davis 
Ezxecutwe Secretary, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 


NOTES 


Books oF AMERICAN HIstTorRy 


Mr. R. B. Eleazer, of the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence on Education and Race Relations, has recently distributed 
a pamphlet entitled School Books and Racial Antagonism, a Study 
of Omissions and Inclusions that Make for Misunderstanding. In 
this effort he approached the question of history very much in 
the fashion of Mr. Lawrence D. Reddick in his ‘‘ Racial Attitudes 
in American History Textbooks of the South,’’ published in THE 
JOURNAL OF Necro History in January, 1934. Mr. Eleazer made a 
careful examination of more than fifty public school textbooks in 
history, civics and literature, seeking to discover just what they 
contain with relation to the Negro, favorable or otherwise; what 
facts of consequence they omit; and what would be the probable 
effect on the student’s estimate of Negroes in American life and 
upon his attitude toward them. The author says: 

‘‘In summing up, it will be seen that, if fourteen children each 
should study one of the above texts, seven would be left in utter 
ignorance that there is a racial situation in the South involving 
civic problems and responsibilities; four would touch the subject 
so lightly as to receive no definite impression whatever, either 
good or bad; and three would probably come out with initial 
prejudices confirmed and deepened. Only one of the fourteen 
would be given any conception of his civie responsibilities in the 
light of the bi-racial situation or any preparation for meeting 
them wisely and fairly. 

‘“What now does one find in our literature textbooks? A re- 
view of thirty-eight volumes of American literature texts and 
selected readings reveals a situation only slightly more favorable 
than that found in the textbooks on history and civics. Twenty- 
one of the thirty-eight volumes, or approximately two-thirds, con- 
tain no suggestion that the Negro has ever made the least con- 
tribution to the literature of America. Of the other thirteen vol- 
umes, eight mention briefly only a single Negro writer each, either 
Phillis Wheatley or Paul Laurence Dunbar; one names them 
both. One of the thirteen contents itself with a single line, an- 
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other with six; one quotes a few lines of a Negro spiritual. Three 
books mention three or more Negro writers. 

‘“‘The most generous of the series accords to Negro literature 
one chapter of three pages. The next three in order give the 
subject only three pages between them. None of the other nine 
devotes more than a single brief paragraph to the Negro’s literary 
contribution. A three-volume set of quotations from American 
poets, twenty-six hundred pages, quotes not a line from any Negro 
author. A nine-volume anthology has a single brief quotation 
from Dunbar. Two other anthologies of a thousand pages and 
more make no mention of Negro authorship; still another, equally 
voluminous, contains only one brief anonymous quotation, a 
spiritual. 

‘‘Of the few comments, the majority are appreciative, but near- 
ly all are brief and fragmentary. Only one author indicates any 
deliberate purpose to disparage the Negro and prejudice the 
student unfavorably. In his five hundred page book, this author 
gives a half page to Dunbar, of whom he says, ‘His dialect lyrics 
are exquisite, but there is little of moral and intellectual stability 
in this strangely gifted youth. Too much was made of his poetic 
powers; too much was made of him. He ceased to write of Negro 
life and began to write ‘‘in straight English in the white man’s 
manner’’. . . He was universally feted. It was too much. He be- 
came dissipated and died at the age of thirty-four.’ Recognition 
of Dunbar’s genius having had an effect so fatal, according to 
this author, the latter took no chance of spoiling any of the 
contemporary Negro authors by so much as a word of mention. 

“On the part of other authors and compilers there is no evi- 
dence of any unfavorable animus. Most of them simply ignore the 
whole subject, leaving the student entirely without knowledge of 
the unique contributions which more than a score of Negroes have 
made to the literature of America.”’ 

Certain publications of recent production bear especially upon 
the Negro in the South. The Viking Press has brought out B. 
Schrieke’s Alien Americans in which the Negro, regarded as a 
foreigner, is considered a source of a troublesome problem though 
not altogether unsympathetically. A Novel about a White Man and 
Black Man in the Deep South, by James Saxon Childers, from the 
press of Farrar and Rinehart, is a treatment of black and white 
in their various relations. Friends despite the color bar. Charles 
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William Dabney’s Universal Education in the South from the 
Beginning to 1900, from the University of North Carolina Press, 
pays tribute to John Eaton in Tennessee, J. G. Gibbs in Florida, 
and S. C. Armstrong in Virginia—men who did much for educa- 
tion after the Civil War. Revolt of the Sharecroppers, by How- 
ard Kester, is to be published by Covici Friede. Both white and 
Negro will be dealt with in this volume. 

In 8. A. Ashe’s A Southern View of the Invasion of the South- 
ern States and the War of 1861, published privately by the author 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, is found the Civil War fought over 
again by one of the unreconstructed engaged in rewriting the 
history of his section. Another study in sectionalism and secession 
has been made available in the life of R. M. T. Hunter, by Henry 
Harrison Sims, from the William Bird Press in Richmond. H. J. 
Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad’s James Longstreet: Lee’s War 
Horse, from the University of North Carolina Press, accounts for 
the neglect of this soldier’s record with the statement that he be- 
came anathema in 1867 when in a public letter he accepted the 
North’s victory as having settled the question raised by the 
Civil War and later accepted office from Grant. 

To these should be added two biographies: Theodore Parker, 
by Henry Steele Commager, from the press of Little Brown in 
Boston, and from the press of the Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
Joe Louis: Man and Super Fighter, by Edward Van Evry. 


ARTICLES ON THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


Some of the magazine articles in this sphere bear the imprint 
of science. In the Family for April, 1936, appeared ‘‘Cultural 
Backgrounds and Attitudes among Negroes,’’ by Elizabeth Grant 
Watkins. ‘‘Mental Diseases among Negroes in New York State,’’ 
by Benjamin Malzberg, of the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, Albany, New York, ‘‘supported by much data 
and reaching well-defined conclusions’’ deserves attention. In the 
Archives of Pediatrics of April appeared ‘‘Body Type of Negro 
Children,’’ by Lawrence T. Royster, M.D., of the University of 
Virginia. In the Journal of Psychology for April, 1936, Andrew 
Baker, of Columbia University, contributed an article on ‘‘Re- 
cent Trends in the Nordic Doctrine.’’ Attacking the teaching of 
inferiority and the superiority of races, he concludes on page 158: 
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‘“‘The recent efforts of the Nordicists have brought their doctrine 
no nearer to consolidation; they have furnished no experimental 
proof, nor even achieved logical unity. The striking contradic- 
tions which have marked the doctrine from its beginning (7, pp. 
66 and 77) are still present. We find, then, that politically the 
Nordic Doctrine has become an enormous success, but scientifically 
it remains the failure it had been.’’ 

Among other articles of importance these should be noted: 
‘‘The Historical Background of the Attitude of the Jasper Colony 
Toward Slavery and the Civil War’’ (in April issue of the Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics); ‘‘The Slavery Background of 
Foster’s My Old Kentucky Home,’’ by Thomas D. Clark (Janu- 
ary issue of the Filson Club History Quarterly); ‘‘Slavery Re- 
form in the Eighteenth Century: An Aspect of Transatlantic In- 
tellectual Cooperation,’’ by Michael Kraus (January issue of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography) ; ‘‘The Free 
Negro in the Republic of Texas,’’ by Harold Schoen (South- 
western Historical Quarterly, April, 1936) ; the third installment 
of Lawrence F. Hill’s ‘‘The Confederate Exodus to Latin Amer- 
ica’’ in the same issue; ‘‘ Methodist Union in America,’’ by Lewis 
Keast (The London Quarterly and Holborn Review, April, 1936) ; 
‘‘King Cotton’s Step Children,’’ by W. Caroll Munro (Current 
History, June, 1936) ; ‘‘ Negro Representation on Relief,’’ by O. L. 
Harvey (Social Forces, May, 1936) ; ‘‘The Education of the Ne- 
gro Child,’’ by Charles S. Johnson (American Sociological Re- 
view, April, 1936). 


ON THE NEGRO IN EUROPE 


In John Garrett Underhill’s Four Plays by Lope De Vega 
brought out by Charles Seribner’s Sons one does not get as much 
a glimpse of the real Spain of that time as is reflected in other 
plays of Lope De Vega, who often gave the Negro a conspicuous 
part. 

In the Flowers of Evil, from the French of Charles Baude- 
laire, worked out by George Dillon and Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
and coming from the press of Harper Brothers, it is doubtful that 
Miss Millay has sufficiently emphasized Baudelaire’s liberal mind- 
erness which ran much in the direction of association with Negroes. 
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Books oN AFRICA 


Among the recent works on Ethiopia in 1936 a few of more 
than passing interest should be noted. Blood and Ink, an Italo- 
Ethiopian War Diary, by W. W. Chaplin, has come from the 
Telegraph Press. John Hoy of Ethiopia, by Robinson McLean, 
from the house of Farrar and Rinehart in New York, gives per- 
sonal impressions of Haile Selassie. Fiasco in Ethiopia, by Wynant 
Hubbard, from the press of Harper and Brothers, is a journalistic 
account of the situation in Ethiopia just before the collapse. 
Ethiopia, by John Shaw, from the Imperial Consulate in New 
York, is a study of that country’s history, government, people, 
and resources. Ethiopia in the Light of History is a production 
of the Missionary Service Bureau of London. T. A. Lambie’s 
Abayte! Ethiopia’s Plea is a work also of the missionary stamp 
from the United Society of Christian Literature in London. H. M. 
Jones and E. Monroe’s A History of Ethiopia from the Clarendon 
Press undertakes to cover briefly the important background of the 
eountry. 

Mr. J. A. Rogers, who traveled in Ethiopia in 1930 and served 
there as a newspaper reporter during Italy’s conquest of the 
country in 1935-1936, has revised his booklet, Ethiopia, in order to 
bring it up to date with much first-hand information and useful 
illustrations. 

In the April issue of Books for Africa, the quarterly bulletin 
of the International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, 
appear significant titles of volumes in English and in the African 
vernacular intended to facilitate the education and enlightenment 
of the natives by missionaries in spite of the policy of the British 
Government not to systematize such efforts at public expense. 
While controlling the natives through indirect rule and exhaust- 
ing African resources for European industry, the British, as a 
rule, leave the natives in the end where they find them. This 
missionary agency, in spite of such difficulties, has stimulated the 
reducing of African languages to written form and the production 
of useful books in the local tongues. Some of these books deal 
with the practical matters of education, health, agriculture, and 
science as well as with religion. Certain books of history tend to 
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simplify the treatment of the outstanding achievements of the 
nations of the world and the story of Africa under European 
domination, with the Caucasian portrayed, of course, as the friend 
of the African. 


Referring especially to Africa, the bulletin noted such his- 
torical and biographical works as W. E. Ward’s Short History of 
the Gold Coast (Longmans, Green and Company); W. J. Bur- 
chell’s Selections from Travels in the Interior of Africa (Oxford 
University Press) ; M. Andrews’ The Story of South Africa (Juta 
and Company of Cape Town); J. J. MeCoskey’s A Serious Aspect 
of the Abyssinian Situation (New Midway Press of London) ; M. 
Cable and F. French’s The Making of a Pioneer (Hodder Stough- 
ton in London) ; E. Huxley’s White Man’s Country (Maemillan) ; 
Leonard Barnes’s The Future of Colonies (Hogarth Press of Lon- 
don); T. C. Standing’s The Story of Rhodesia (Longmans, Green 
and Company) ; Hebe Spaull’s The World Since You Were Born 
(Maemillan). To this the author might have added E. F. Gau- 
tier’s L’Afrique Noire Occidentale, from the Flammarion Press 
in Paris, but this is in a foreign language. 

Friendship Press has recently published (April, 1936) Christ 
in the Great Forest, by Felix Faure, a lay missionary of the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. The author undertakes to 
give a picture of the tribal life by relating tales based on actual 
occurrences. The work was translated into English by Temple 
House, and explanatory notes were supplied by Jewel Huelster 
Schwab. It Happened in South Africa, by Leila Gott Harris and 
Kilroy Harris, published by McKnight and McKnight, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, gives informational stories for boys and girls. Little 
Brown and Company, of Boston, published recently Sarah Ger- 
trude Millin’s General Smuts, the man who renounced the Eng- 
lish flag for the Boers, fought against England and then for her. 
His attitude toward the natives and the race question in general 
find some space in this volume. 

Other important works on Africa are such as G. Lindblom’s 
Kamba Tales of Supernatural Beings and Adventures (Uppsala, 
Appelbergs Boktryckeriaktiebolag); T. K. Penniman’s A Hun- 
dred Years of Anthropology (London, Duckworth); and R. H. 
Crofton’s The Old Consulate at Zanzibar (London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press). 
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ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


The magazines still give space to Abyssinia and her plight. In 
November-December issue of Journal des Economistes appeared 
“Le Conflit Italo-Abyssin,’’ by E. Rouland. In the May issue of 
the Contemporary Review is discussed ‘‘Peace Terms for Abys- 
sinia,’’ by Freda White. In the November issue in 1935 of the 
Revue de l’Aucam (Louvain) appeared a significant article en- 
titled ‘‘L’Oeuvre de la Protection des Mulatres,’’ a discussion of 
the policy of dealing with the children of European fathers and 
Congo mothers. At present there seems to be in the Belgian 
Congo neither unification of laws nor clear court decisions as to 
the rights of these children and the duties of their parents. In 
the April, 1936, issue of the Revue de l’Aucam appeared an in- 
teresting discussion of ‘‘Les races de couleur devant le conflit 
Italo-Ethiopien,’’ by Paulette Nardall. This writer seems to 
think that the Negroes in demonstrating against Italy in New 
York, Paris and London, put themselves between the ‘‘devil and 
the deep blue sea,’’ since they must support France against Hitler, 
and Mussolini has pledged his support to France in such a conflict. 

In the April issue of Africa appeared the following: ‘‘Prob- 
lems of African Native Diet,’’ Foreword, by John Boyd Orr; ‘‘On 
the Food and Nutrition of African Natives,’’ by E. B. Worthing- 
ton; ‘‘A Dietary Study in North-Eastern Rhodesia,’ by A. I. 
Richards and E. M. Widdowson; ‘‘L’ Alimentation chez les Travail- 
leurs Indigénes dans les Exploitations Commerciales, Agricoles, 
Industrielles et Miniéres au Congo,’’ by Dr. G. Trolli; ‘‘The 
Dietetics of Natives Employed on the Witwatersrand Gold Mines,’’ 
by A. J. Orenstein, supplementary note by A. W. Hoernlé; ‘‘La 
Question du Lait dans les Colonies Africaines,’’ by Dr. J. L. F. 
Cazanove; ‘‘Food in the Domestic Economy of the Tallensi,’’ by 
M. and S. L. Fortes; ‘‘Urban Native Food in Johannesburg,’’ by 
Ellen Hellmann. 

In the April issue of the Journal of the Royal African Society 
appeared the following: ‘‘The Claims to Colonies,’’ by Lord 
Lugard; ‘‘The Economic Revolution in the Countryside of French 
Morocco,’’ by Walter Fogg; ‘‘Gordon and Abyssinia,’’ by Dr. 
Bernard Allen; ‘‘The Nile Campaign, 1884-5,’’ by Col. Sir Per- 
cival Marling; ‘‘A Fezzani Military Expedition to Kanem and 
Bagirmi in 1821,’’ by Francis Rodd; ‘‘Captain Clapperton’s letter 
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of 3rd of February, 1824, to Major Denham reporting the death 
of Dr. Oudney,’’ by E. W. Bovill; ‘‘Signposts of Tropical Devel- 
opment,’’ by A. Wigglesworth; ‘‘ European Settlement and Native 
Development in Kenya,’’ by H. S. Seott; ‘‘Economic and Social 
Development in the Colonies,’’ by W. H. McLean; ‘‘The Late 
Mrs. French Sheldon’’ (communicated) ; ‘‘Nile and Congo, Com- 
parison in River Transport,’’ by R. Hill. 

Articles dealing especially with antiquity should be noted. 
Among these are the following: F. Addison’s ‘‘Antiquities at 
Sennar’’ (Soudan Notes, XVIII, 2); F. Cabu’s ‘‘A propos de ma 
contribution a 1’étude de la préhistoire africaine’’ (Revue de zo- 
ologie et de botanique africaines, December, 1935) ; J. H. Dunbar’s 
‘‘Some Nubian Rock Pictures’’ (Sudan Notes and Records, XVIII, 
2); A. J. H. Goodwin’s ‘‘A Commentary on the History and 
Present Position of South African Prehistory with full Bibliog- 
raphy’’ (Bantu Studies, IX, 2, December, 1935); M. Jacquier’s 
‘‘Note sur ]’existence probable de négrilles dans les foréts vierges 
de l’ouest de la Cote d’Ivoire’’ (Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes His- 
toriques et Scientifiques de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise, 
XVIII, 1); J. Jadin’s ‘‘Les groupes sanguins des Pygmées’’ 
(Séances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Bulletin des Séances, 
Mémoires); P. F. J. A. Julien’s ‘‘Bloedgroeponderzoek der Efé- 
Pygmeen en der omwonende negerstammen’’ (Séances, Institut 
Royal Colonial Belge, Bulletin des Séances, Mémoires); O. Z. 
Schlaginhaufen’s ‘‘Kenntn. d. Handform d. Issa-Somali’’ (Arch. 
G. Kalus, 1X). 

Dealing primarily with ethnology should be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: M. Balint’s “A Contribution on Fetichism’’ (The Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, XVI, 4, 1935) ; G. Bateson’s 
‘‘Culture Contact and Schismogenesis’’ (Man, XXXV, December, 
1935) ; A. C. Beaton’s ‘‘Some Bari Songs’’ (Sudan Notes and 
Records, XVIII, 2); Bouccin’s ‘‘Les Babali’’ (Congo, December, 
1935, Peuplade du N.-E. du Congo Belge, s’etendant au N. et au 
S. de la moyenne Lindi.) ; V. Brelsford’s ‘The Bemba Tridents’’ 
(Nada, XIII); W. E. L. Clark’s ‘‘Evolutionary Parallelism and 
Human Phylogeny’ (Man, XXXVI, January, 1936); N. L. 
Corkill’s ‘‘Snake Stories from Kordofan’’ (Sudan Notes and Rec- 
ords, XVIII, 2); W. Eislen’s “Die Posisie van die Weduwee’’ 
(Bantu Studies, IX, 3, September, 1935); M. Fortes’ ‘‘Culture 
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Contact as a Dynamic Process,’’ An Investigation in the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast (Africa, IX, 1); M. Gluckmann’s 
‘Zulu Women in the Hoe Culture Ritual’’ (Bantu Studies, IX, 
3); M. Gusinde’s ‘‘Bei d. Ituri-Pygmaen’’ (Ethnologie Anz. IV, 
2); M. Gusinde’s ‘‘L’Exposition du Sahara (La Renaissance, spe- 
cial number, XXVII, 7, 8, 9, July-September, 1935); R. How- 
man’s ‘‘Mteu—The Supreme Court of the Mashona’’ (Nada, 
XIII) ; H. C. Hugo’s ‘‘The Mashona Spirits’? (Nada, XIII); E. 
D. Kootz-Kretschmer’s ‘‘Religion d. Safwa’’ (Neue Allgemeine 
Missionszeitschrift, XIII, 1); E. J. Krige’s ‘‘Changing Condi- 
tions in Marital Relations and Parental Duties among Urbanized 
Natives’’ (Africa, IX, 1, January, 1936). 

To this class belong also J. Leyder’s ‘‘L’information chez les 
primitifs du Congo Belge’’ (Bulletin de la Société Royale belge de 
Géographie, II-III) ; J. Leyder’s Graphisme et magie. chez quelques 
peuplades du Congo Belge (Bruxelles, Imprimerie Neon); H. 
Loir’s “Le tissage du raphia au Congo Belge’’ (Annales du Musée 
du Congo Belge, Ethnographie, serie III, tome 3, fase. 1) ; J. Maes’ 
‘*Fetischen of Tooverbeelden uit Kongo’’ (Annales du Musée du 
Congo Belge, Ethnographie, serie VI, tome a, fase. 1); R. Mar- 
chal’s ‘‘La famille chez les Bashila’’ (Bulletin des Juridictions 
Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, September, 1935) ; 
Ant. Mordini’s ‘‘Note etnografiche sul Sahara italiano’’ (Bollet- 
tino della R. Societa Geografica Italiana, Roma, serie VI, VII, 
5-6); G. S. Murray’s ‘‘Totemism’’ (Nada, XIII); Roland Por- 
teres’ ‘‘Plantes toxiques utilisées par les peuplades Dan et Guéré 
de la Céte d’Ivoire’’ (Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes Historiques 
et Scientifigues de L’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, January- 
March, 1935); P. Schebesta’s ‘‘Eine Zweite Forschungsreise zu 
den zentralafrikanischen Pygmaen’’ (Forschungen wu. Fortschritte, 
XII, 6); H. Tracey’s ‘‘The Tuning of African Musical Instru- 
ments’’ (Nada, XIII); and E. P. Van Reeth’s ‘‘De rol van den 
moederlyken oom in de inlandsche familie’’ (Séances, Institut 
Royal Colonial Belge, Bulletin des Séances, Mémoires). 

Two articles of history bearing upon different parts of Africa 
should also be added here. They are the following: L. Lotar’s 
‘‘Souvenirs de 1’Uele’’ (suite) (Congo, I, 5); Father Marconnés’ 
“‘The Two East African Sofalas and King Solomon’s Ophir’’ 
(Nada, XIII). 
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Information Service of May 28, 1936, directs attention to a 
survey of race relations in South Africa during 1935 by J. D. 
Rheinallt Jones, secretary of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations, published at Johannesburg in Race Relations, the official 
organ of this association. ‘‘During the year,’’ says Information 
Service, ‘‘public attention has been drawn to cases of assaults by 
Kuropeans on non-Europeans. There are no statistics available to 
indicate whether these are increasing or not. But there is ‘a 
sounder public opinion on such matters,’ and some of these cases 
have shocked a large portion of the public. In certain sections 
‘the relations between the police and sections of the non-European 
publie are very strained,’ with the result that there are assaults 
by the police on the non-Europeans and by them on the police. 
Stock theft by natives is a frequent cause of racial friction, but a 
magistrate has commented that the first step in the protection of 
stock is for farmers to ‘pay their natives a decent wage and see 
that they are properly fed.’ 


‘‘The treatment of natives by the courts has roused complaints 
that the sentences imposed on natives are out of proportion to the 
offense and to those imposed on Europeans for similar offenses. 
For instance, a European convicted of four assaults on natives 
was fined in all £15 with an alternative of two months’ and 24 
days’ imprisonment. The fine was paid. But a native convicted 
of stealing a fowl was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment and 
eight strokes of the cane! 


‘‘The ‘color bar’ is another important question. It is said that 
non-Europeans are allowed, ‘at the discretion of the chief stew- 
ard,’ to enter the dining saloons on railroad trains ‘for the purpose 
of obtaining meals after all Europeans are served.’ In Johannes- 
burg an effort was made to prevent the erection of a church ‘un- 
less the Bishop inserted a clause in the trust deed prohibiting the 
use of the church by non-Europeans.’ In the same city there is 
an ordinance which forbids European women to attend dances ‘in 
premises licensed for the entertainment of non-Europeans.’ The 
appointment of a Zulu poet as assistant in the Department of 
Bantu Studies in the University of the Witwatersrand was op- 
posed as indicating ‘a policy of social equality’ and as ‘a danger 
to the safety and welfare of the students.’ Legislation to prevent 
intermarriage has been proposed, although in some sections of the 
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country there is an effective bar, since there is no legal provision 
for interracial marriages. The most frequent cause of racial 
feeling is the employment of Europeans by non-Europeans, usually 
Indians. 

‘‘The problem of harmonizing the economic interests of whites 
and natives is, of course, particularly serious. But the need for it 
is being ‘more generally realized, the permanence in our urban 
areas of large numbers of whites who have migrated there from 
rural areas being recognized, as well as the necessity for ensuring 
that they have permanent employment under conditions which will 
enable them to live decently. Similarly, it is more generally ad- 
mitted that the non-European who is a permanent town dweller 
needs, for the maintenance of a decent civilized life, at least the 
minimum wage and living conditions which the white worker re- 
quires. While the approximation of white and non-white living 
standards in urban areas is becoming steadily closer, both groups 
are seriously handicapped by the low wages which native seasonal 
and temporary labor from the Reserves earns in urban areas.’ 

‘‘Tt is interesting to note that ‘in remote Native Reserves the 
(Abyssinian) War is a topic of conversation and the cause of 
anxious concern for the fate of what is regarded as a native 
state.’ ”’ 


GENERAL 


The Social Science Research Council awarded a grant to H. T. 
Lefler of the University of North Carolina to continue his study 
of the ‘‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts’’ with respect to the Southern colonies. This religious 
organization aimed primarily to evangelize Indians and Negroes. 
To Dr. Charles H. Wesley the same body awarded a grant-in-aid to 
continue his study of the work of Negroes in the Abolition move- 
ment—a study from which he has already produced valuable facts. 
From this same source Dr. Ralph J. Bunche of Howard University 
has obtained a grant sufficient to enable him to spend two years 
in South Africa studying the Bantu people and their culture. For 
making possible this opportunity, the Social Science Research 
Council cannot be too highly commended. 

At the annual meeting of the Virginia Social Science Associa- 
tion Ludwell L. Montague, of Virginia Military Institute, read a 
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paper on ‘‘American Attitudes toward Haiti, 1790-1915.’’ It is 
noted also that he will soon publish his dissertation entitled ‘‘The 
Relations of the United States with Haiti, 1861-1906.’’ 

Rayford W. Logan, who in June received from Harvard the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy for work in political science and 
history, presented as his thesis ‘‘A Century of Diplomatic Rela- 
tions between the United States and Haiti.’’ This work will be 
published in the near future. 


G. Smita WorMLEY 


G. Smith Wormley, son of Amelia Brent and Garrett Smith 
Wormley, was born October 22, 1882, in the District of Columbia, 
where his family had lived for three generations. He was the 
grandson of James Wormley, a prominent business man in Wash- 
ington, well established in real estate and an hotel business before 
the Civil War. The deceased died April 21, 1936, at 9:15 P. M., 
at the Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York City, where the most 
advanced scientific and surgical skill had been summoned to his 
aid in a major operation. He left surviving him in his immediate 
family, his widow, Mrs. Mamie Louise Wormley; two daughters, 
Mrs. Edith Louise Scott and Mrs. Mavis Elizabeth Davis; his son, 
Dr. Lowell Cheatham Wormley; two sisters, Mrs. Alice Francis 
and Mrs. Edith Minton; his brothers, Mr. Garrett Wormley, the 
Rev. Leon Wormley, and Dr. Roscoe C. Wormley—a large number 
of close relatives, a host of friends and the universal respect 
and esteem of all who knew him, and the good works in which 
he had been engaged for many years. 

Wormley was educated in the Washington Public Schools and 
at Howard University. Receiving his degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the latter in 1904, he immediately started upon his profes- 
sional career of teaching. He soon became principal of the Bun- 
ker Hill School. In the course of administrative action he was 
transferred, and served in the capacity of principal at other 
schools in the more populous sections of the city. Applying him- 
self with indefatigable energy to the development of his mental 
powers at the same time—widening and deepening his knowledge 
of education—he attended Columbia University for the required 
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period and won his Master’s degree in 1934. He was appointed 
to the Miner Normal School, where he remained for several years, 
until promoted to the position of principal of the Randall Junior 
High School—his last official assignment in the system of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Referring to his services at the Miner Normal School, now 
Miner Teachers College, the president, the faculty, and student 
body said among other things in an appropriate resolution: 

‘*His occupational life of some thirty-six years was wholly 
identified with the public schools of Washington, seven of which 
were richly spent in faithful service on the faculty of Miner 
Normal School, both as a practice and a theory teacher. During 
all these years Mr. Wormley lived his comprehensive conception 
of the teaching profession, as an effective instructor, as a worthy 
teaching example for his students, as a sympathetic supervisor of 
practice teaching, as a responsible representative of the school in 
the councils of the school system, and as a wise intermediary be- 
tween the school and the community of the District of Columbia. 
And even after his promotion to the principalship of the Randall 
Junior High School he kept in close touch with Miner through 
the authoritative testimony to the students in the assembly and in 
the classrooms, of his wide educational experience and through the 
availability of his classrooms at Randall for the student teachers 
of the college. Mr. Wormley commended himself to the adminis- 
tration, faculty, and student body of Miner Teachers College in 
his thorough scholarship, his progressive spirit always tempered 
with a discriminating selection of new procedures, his unfailing 
geniality, his unselfish cooperation, and his unwavering faith in 
the efficacy of education as a molder of character and as a builder 
of civilization.”’ 

The efficiency with which Wormley conducted his administra- 
tion at Randall, revealed itself in the order and discipline of the 
student body as well as the enthusiastic cooperation of the faculty. 
So marked indeed were these qualities revealed, that his school 
was chosen as one of the centers in character education, on which 
he wrote frequently for periodicals. He introduced character 
education in the Washington Public School before it was officially 
taken up by the Board of Education. 


Gifted with literary power, he studied available material in 
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his field, and wrote several significant articles. Among these were, 
‘‘Edueators of the First Half Century of the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia,’’ ‘‘Prudence Crandall’’ and ‘‘Myrtilla 
Miner,’’ all of which appeared in THE JouRNAL oF NeGrRO His- 
tory. He was a loyal and substantial supporter of the work ear- 
ried forward by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, publisher of THe JourNaL or Necro History, to which 
he gave liberally of his time and money. 

In the field of education Wormley established his name in 
honor, rectitude, nobility of character and leadership; but at the 
same time he was interested in many civic movements throughout 
the community. As a trustee of the Berean Baptist Church, he was 
faithful in attendance and an invaluable aid to the promotion of 
its work. He was a kind father, a brilliant teacher, a clear and 
forcible writer, and a great friend of humanity. 

Tuomas H. R. CLARKE 


